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*Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries for whom payments were certified 
and amounts certified during month; unemployment compensation, average weekly 
number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits paid during the month under 
all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments under all State programs. 
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Social Security in Review 


The Labor Force in May 


The progress of reconversion was 
slowed down in May by the repercus- 
sions of the strike in soft-coal mining 
in the early part of the month and, 
later, by the threat of a general rail- 
road strike. Apart from actual in- 
terruption of production because of 
lack of vital raw materials, both labor 
disputes contributed to uncertainty 
and hesitation in the business com- 
munity. Despite these unfavorable 
conditions, however, peacetime pro- 
duction continued to expand, unem- 
ployment covered by State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs was de- 
clining, and reemployment of vet- 
erans Made appreciable progress. 

The flow of claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits in May was 
affected by “transition claims” filed in 
New York State for determination of 
benefit rights in the new benefit year, 
which began June 2. The following 
figures show the variation in weekly 
number of claims of each type for the 
United States as a whole, for New 
York, and for the rest of the 51 juris- 
dictions. 





Type of claim and — haw 
week ended— gern York States 


Initial: 

24, 526 147, 670 

5 | 25,899 | 148,007 

26, 602 208, 768 

58, 316 189, 171 

169,941 | 168,801 

i 45, 301 151, 560 

Waiting-period: 
BOP. Banas 


i 18, 375 
BE Diicnsacnane al 


18, 413 | 
18, 215. | 
14,911 | 
> 157, 048 15, 428 
June 1__. | » 45 15, 367 | 


168, 441 | 1, 261, 595 
53 | 165,024 | 1, 236,929 
535 | 160,104 | 1, 208, 431 
| 1, 202, 535 


92, 368 
78, 352 
78, 812 
84, 395 
141, 620 
98, 091 


151, 566 
9 | 150, 568 
145, 891 


1, 231, 821 
1, 198, 652 


The increase in waiting-period 
claims in the week ended May 25 was 
accounted for mainly by the claims 
filed by coal miners on strike in Penn- 
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Sylvania. The flow of compensable 
claims in that State shows that very 
few of those claims reached the status 
of compensability and led to actual 
benefit payments. 

All in all, in the 5 weeks from the 
week ended April 27 to that ended 
June 1, the number of compensable 
claims declined a little less than 6 
percent (from 1,430,000 to 1,345,000) 
@s compared with a 15-percent drop 
in the preceding 5-week period (from 
1,664,000 to 1,430,000). 

The trend in unemployment of vet- 
erans is less clear. The estimated 
number of individuals filing continued 
claims for unemployment allowances 
rose gradually from 1,705,000 in the 


week ended April 27 to 1,759,000 in the 
week ended June 1. In contrast to 
this trend the reported amount of al- 
lowance payments declined steadily 
from week to week. 


Amount paid for 
unemployment 


Week ended (in millions) 


The downward trend in payments 
might, however, have been due largely 
to the gradual reduction in the vol- 
ume of “catching-up” payments to 
veterans who had filed continued 
claims for earlier weeks. This would 
indicate that the level of unemploy- 
ment among veterans did not change 
appreciably during the 5 May weeks 
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Weekly number of claimants for unemployment benefits, August 4, 1945—-May 
25, 1946 
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and that reemployment of ex-service- 
men kept pace with their influx into 
the labor market. 


Variations in the size of the labor 
force and in the volume of employ- 
ment were dominated in May by sea- 
sonal factors, not only in farming and 
industries related to agriculture but 
also in construction and _ services. 
Apart from these factors, the avail- 
able labor force was increased by vet- 
erans returning to civilian occupa- 
tions—those released from the armed 
forces during May as well as some who 
had been released earlier but had re- 
mained temporarily out of the labor 
market. The nonseasonal addition to 
the labor force available for the 
peacetime economy migh have 
ranged between 600,000 and 1 million 
during May. This increment was 
fully absorbed by rising *employ- 
ment, and the reconversion unem- 
ployment which had existed at the 
end of April declined by approxi- 
mately 150,000. With unemployment 
approaching the “irreducible” mini- 
mum, shortage of labor became in- 
creasingly acute in a number of in- 
dustries, such as textiles, construc- 
tion, and lumbering. The shortage of 
skilled labor in the manufacturing in- 
dustries was characteristic of the 
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present phase of the reconversion and 
of its return to the prewar pattern of 
occupational distribution of the labor 
force, but on a considerably higher 
level than at any time in the economic 
history of this country. 
April in Review 

Unemployment insurance activities 
in April reflected a steady expansion 
of civilian production. The number of 
unemployed as estimated by the Bu- 
reau of the Census was 2.4 million in 
the week ended April 13, or 300,000 less 
than a month earlier. The ratio of 
continued claims filed during that 
same week to average covered employ- 
ment in 1945 was 5.6 percent, as 
against 6.8 percentin March. The av- 
erage weekly number of beneficiaries 
dropped from 1.6 million to 1.4 million, 
and benefit disbursements in April— 
$110.7 million—were the lowest for any 
of the 4 months of 1946. Continued 
claims also fell in the country as a 
whole, from 7.5 million to 6.6 million. 
The rise from 774,000 to 979,000 in in- 
itial claims was caused partly by the 
beginning of new benefit years in 9 
States and partly by the labor dispute 
in the coal industry, which gave rise 
to a heavy volume of initial claims in 
the 4 leading coal-producing States 
despite the fact that only 1 of the 4 


pays benefits to persons involved in a 
labor dispute, and then only after a 
disqualification period of 4 weeks. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
more than 1.4 million beneficiaries 
received current payments during 
April, at a monthly rate of $27 million. 
Although somewhat fewer benefits 
were awarded than in March, when 
awards reached a peak, the total num- 
ber was 14,000 greater than in April 
1945. The number of benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status was almost 390,- 
000, or 37 percent, more than the total 
a year earlier. Primary benefits, 
which have shown the greatest rela- 
tive increase during the year, were 
almost 50 percent more in both num- 
ber and amount. The relationship of 
the present beneficiary load to the 
potential number of beneficiaries is 
shown by data presented elsewhere in 
this issue. At the end of 1945, more 
than 1.4 million workers aged 65 or 
over had sufficient quarters of cover- 
age to be eligible for benefits. Yet less 
than half of them had filed claims, 
and only slightly more than one-third 
of the 1.4 million actually received 
current payments in December 1945. 
Many of the others—all those whose 
benefits were suspended and a large 
proportion of those who had not filed 
at all—were still working in covered 
employment. 

More than 837,200 families were 
represented among the beneficiaries 
for whom benefits were in current- 
payment status at the end of 1945. Of 
this number, 518,200 were families of 
retired workers and 319,000 were sur- 
vivor families. 


ASSISTANCE case load, 
month 


THE GENERAL 
which began to mount in th 


after VJ-day and continued upward 
at a sharper rate than that of any of 
the other three assistance programs, 
dropped in April for the first time in 
7 months. The decline occurred in 30 
of the 46 reporting States and 
amounted to about 11 percent in 3 
of them. In the other programis the 
number of recipients and th mount 


expended increased at about the rate 
of recent months. Assistance ex- 
penditures for the country as a 
were $94 million, $14 million 
than in April 1945, but they decli 
from the previous month for the first 
time in a year. 
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Women Workers and Unemployment 


Insurance Since VJ-Day 
By Olga S, Halsey* 


THE SURRENDER OF JAPAN and the 
sudden and widespread cancellation 
of war contracts had an immediate 
impact on claims for unemployment 
benefits. For the country as a whole, 
the monthly number of initial claims 
jumped from 267,600 in July to 1,230,- 
000 in August. The increase was 
naturally greatest in the States where 
large numbers of workers had been 
employed in the major war indus- 
tries—States such as California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. 


Concern was expressed that in 
many places disproportionate num- 
bers of initial claims were filed by 
women. Complete data are not avail- 
able on the respective numbers of 
initial claims filed by men and by 
women during this period, since the 
program of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security for complete reporting 
of claimants by sex was not then in 
effect. Information is available, how- 
ever, for six industrial States— 
Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and Ohio— 
that were extensively engaged in war 
production (charts 1 and 2). 


Claims Filed After the 
Surrender of Japan 


In all these States the number of 
initial claims filed by both men and 
women was higher in August than in 
July; the proportion of all claims filed 
by women was lower, however. This 
drop is probably explained by the fact 
that the August lay-offs involved a 
larger proportion of men than earlier 
cut-backs, which frequently were met 
by laying off the workers most re- 





cently hired—often women—or by 
encouraging all who wanted to leave— 
frequently women—to quit. The 
most significant fact in these charts 


is the extremely high proportion of 
initial claims filed by women in Sep- 
tember, the first month after the 
Japanese surrender. 





* Bureau of Employment Security, Pro- 
gram Division. 


Initial Claims Load 


The second significant fact is that 
the number of initial claims filed dur- 
ing subsequent months by both men 
and women followed the same general 
trend: a peak in August or September, 
followed by a decline and a rise in Jan- 
uary or February. In three of the six 
States—Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Ohio—the peak in initial claims 
filed by women exceeded that for men. 
Beginning in the fall or early winter 
and continuing through March, men’s 
initial claims exceeded those filed by 
women in all six States. The propor- 
tion of initial claims from women gen- 
erally decreased through December; 
in Connecticut, Michigan, New Jersey, 
and Ohio the proportion increased in 
January (table 1), however, because 
of the relatively greater increase in 
women’s claims. In all six States the 
proportion of women’s claims rose in 
March because of the _ relatively 
greater drop in men’s claims. In all 
six States, however, the drop in num- 
ber of initial claims from women be- 
tween the peak month and March 1946 
was proportionately greater than in 
claims from men. 


Compensable Claims Load 


The disproportionate number of ini- 


tial claims filed by women in the first 
2 months after the Japanese surren- 
der had an immediate effect on the 
compensable claims load in these 
same six industrial States. 

In all six, the compensable claims 
of women reached a high point in Sep- 
tember or October, outnumbering 
those filed by men in all but Michigan 
(charts 1 and 2). Thereafter, claims 
from women in Connecticut, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, and Michigan dropped 
steadily through March 1946 except 
for a slight rise in January in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, when a 
much greater rise in men’s compen- 
sable claims occurred. Men’s com- 
pensable claims followed a less con- 
sistent pattern in those four States. 
In Connecticut and Michigan the peak 
occurred in September and October, 
respectively, followed in November 
and December by a smaller decline 
than for women and by a dispropor- 
tionately greater rise in January (Con- 
necticut) or March (Michigan). In 
Indiana and Massachusetts, on the 
other hand, men’s compensable claims 
rose to a high point in October and 
then dropped, only to increase again 
regularly to a peak in February. 


In the other two States—New Jer- 
sey and Ohio—the course of the com- 
pensable claims from men and women 
was somewhat similar. Claims of 
both men and women reached a high 
point in October, declined in Novem- 
ber, rose to a new high point in Jan- 
uary, and then declined again; the 


Table 1.—Proportion of initial and compensable claims filed by women, six States, July 
1945—March 1946 


July j|August!, ct 
ten 

Connecticut 

Initial claims } 

( ip ible clai 61 6 
Indiana: 

Initial claims 61 44 

Compensable claims 73 70 
Massachusetts: 

Initial claims 64 62 

Compensable claims 67 65 
Michigan 

Initial claims 52 43 

Compensable claims 78 71 
New Jersey: 

Initial claims 52 49 

Compensable claims 55 55 | 
Ohio: | | 

Initial claims. _. : 60 | 59 

Compensable claims. 74 78 


56 


Oct Nov D Janu- | Fet March 
ber ember §¢ I ary ry 

45 4¢ 32 42 33 37 
61 57 54 48 44 39 

$5 39 32 32 29 30 

6 8 51 45 6 34 

56 51 43 39 36 40 
64 62 57 50 40 36 
41 35 29 $2 23 35 
48 51 46 | 44 32 28 
43 3 30 3 35 39 
55 6 53 48 43 40 
47 46 33 34 28 32 
66 66 65 58 51 | 45 
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Chart 1.—Initial and compensable claims filed by men and women in Connecticut, Indiana, and Massachusetts, July 1945—March 1946 
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January rise was greater for men than 
for women, and the succeeding decline 
was relatively greater for women. 


Because of the differences in the 
movements of men’s and women’s 
compensable claims, the proportion 
filed by women fell fairly regularly 
throughout this period (table 1). 


Comparison of the general down- 
ward trend in the proportion of initial 
and compensable claims filed by 
women shows that in general they 
filed a larger proportion of compen- 
sable than initial claims. In other 
words, women in general remained 
unemployed longer than men. 


The general decrease in the propor- 
tion of compensable claims filed by 
women in the six States furnishes 
background against which to review 
information available for all States on 
women claimants during the early 
months of 1946 (table 2). 

Three facts are outstanding in the 
developments shown by the table. 
The first is that the proportion of 
compensable claims filed by women 
declined generally between January 
and February and frequently between 
February and March. This move- 
ment is probably part of the same 
trend shown in the data for the six 
industrial States. This downward 


trend reflects a smaller decrease in 
men’s compensable claims as unem- 
ployment was affected by causes other 
than lay-offs following the Japanese 
surrender; the decline in the number 


of compensable claims filed by women; 
the placement of some women and 
withdrawal of others from the labor 
force; and the exhaustion of benefit 
rights of women who had been con- 
tinuously unemployed since their lay- 
off. 

The second significant fact is that 
in many States women filed a larger 
proportion of compensable than of 
initial claims in January and Feb- 
ruary. This was the situation in Cal- 
ifornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. There were exceptions, 
however, chiefly among the less indus- 
trialized States where relatively few 
persons were employed in war pro- 
duction or where the proportion of 
women employed in war industries was 
low, as in Arkansas, Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, and Oregon, for example. The 
generally higher representation of 
women in compensable than in initial 
claims during January and February 
had its origin in the disproportionate 
number of initial claims filed by wom- 
en after the Japanese surrender and 
the consequent composition of the 
compensable-claims load because of 
the longer unemployment of many 
women war workers. In March, how- 
ever, this relative difference in com- 
pensable and initial claims filed by 
women was generally less because of 
the frequent decrease in the propor- 
tion of compensable claims from 
women and the increase in many 


States in the proportion of initial 
claims. 

The third fact is that the proportion 
of compensable claims filed by women 
during January, February, and March 
varied significantly among the States. 
Women accounted for a high propor- 
tion of compensable claims in Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin—States in which 
substantial numbers were employed in 
the production of aircraft, ordnance, 
or machinery. The proportion was 
also high in California and New Jer- 
sey, where, although shipbuilding was 
the largest single war industry, other 
war industries, such as aircraft in Cal- 
ifornia, also employed substantial 
numbers. By contrast, the proportion 
was low in Alabama, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Mississippi, Oregon, and 
Washington—States where shipbuild- 
ing was the dominant war industry 
and where other major war industries 
employed relatively few workers. The 
proportion was also low in Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, North 
Dakota, and Wyoming. In these 
States the major war industries had a 
relatively insignificant development. 
Moreover, interstate claims accounted 
for a large proportion of claims in 
these States, and men, rather than 
women, undoubtedly predominate 
among the migrant war workers. 

Thus, the proportion of compensa- 
ble claims filed by women during the 
first quarter of 1946 varied among the 
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Chart 2.—Initial and compensable claims filed by men and women in Michigan, New Jersey, and Ohio, July 1945—March 1946 
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States according to the extent to 
which the major war industries de- 
veloped, the character of these indus- 
tries, and the proportion of women 
they employed. The effect of these 
factors was often complicated by the 
fact that, in States where aircraft, 
ordnance, and the machine industries 
employed many workers, total employ- 
ment in the major war industries in 
November 1944 often approximated 
and sometimes exceeded the average 
number of wage earners employed in 
all manufacturing in 1939; this was 
the situation in California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. In 
such States the normal peacetime 
manufacturing industries may be un- 
able to absorb the large number of 
women laid off by the major war in- 
dustries. 


Why Women Filed Relatively 
More Claims 


The high proportion of claims filed 
by women, whether measured by ini- 
tial claims filed immediately after the 
capitulation of Japan or the large, 
although gradually diminishing, pro- 
portion of compensable claims, had 
its roots in the abnormal wartime de- 
velopments in the employment of 


women and the special factors which 
postwar 


affect their employment. 
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These two phenomena help to ex- 
plain the disproportionate effects of 
the reconversion lay-offs on women 
and the immediate impact of these 
lay-offs on the claims load. 


Wartime Employment of Women 


The expansion of the major war in- 
dustries—metal, rubber, and chemi- 
cal—to meet war needs was made pos- 
sible by the wartime increase in the 
number of women in the civilian la- 
bor force. That number, including 
women who were employed, self-em- 
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ployed, and seeking work, rose from , 


13 million in March 1940 to nearly 18 
million in March 1945, a rise of 38 
percent. The increase in those actu- 
ally at work during the same period 
was even greater—from 11 million to 
18 million, a rise of nearly 57 per- 
cent. This record-breaking rise was 
the result of the increase in employ- 
ment of women not merely in the ma- 
jor war industries but throughout all 
manufacturing industries; in whole- 
sale and retail trade; in 4n industry 
group comprising transportation, 
communication, and public utilities; 
and in a group composed of finance, 
business, repair, and _ professional 
work. The only net decline during 
the war years occurred in the service 
industries—domestic, personal, and 
recreation services. 

This wartime increase was un- 
equally distributed among industries. 


SEPT. 


1945 


Thus, of the estimated increase of 5.2 
million women employed between 
March 1940 and March 1944, the ad- 
ditional women employed in all man- 
ufacturing accounted for 61 percent 
of the total increase; the major war 
industries alone accounted for 41 
percent. Within the major war in- 
dustries, the increase also varied. 
The greatest numerical and percent- 
age increase in women wage earners 
occurred in transportation equip- 
ment, other than automobiles, in 
which the number jumped from 1,800 
in October 1939 to 463,000 in Decem- 
ber 1944. In these industries the pro- 
portion which women formed of all 
employees (not merely wage earn- 
ers) ranged, as of November 1944, 
from 40 percent in the manufacture 
of airframes for aircraft to 15 percent 
in ship and boatbuilding and repair- 
ing. The iron and steel industries, 
including ordnance, showed the next 
greatest increase—from 68,000 
women wage earners in October 1939 
to 366,500 in December 1944. Within 
the ordnance group in November 
1944, women accounted for 47 per- 
cent of all employees in the manufac- 
ture of small-arms ammunition and, 
at the other extreme, 20 percent in 
the manufacture of tanks. The third 
largest numerical increase occurred 
in the manufacture of electrical ma- 
chinery, where women wage earners 
rise from 100,300 in October 1939 to 
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341,900 in December 1944, when 
women represented 49 percent of all 
wage earners in that industry. Within 
the explosives industry, 33 percent of 
all employees in December 1944 were 
women. 

The effects of the concentration of 
the increased employment of women 
in the major war industries are in- 
tensified by the geographic concen- 
tration of these industries. In No- 
vember 1944, for example, almost 
three-fifths of all employees in all 
the major war industries were in 


aircraft industry’s factory force in 
October 1944, that industry was 
largely concentrated in the Los An- 
geles area. In some smaller cities 
where war production mushroomed, 
women formed still higher percent- 
ages of total employment in eStab- 
lishments reporting the employment 


of women to the War Manpower 
Commission; in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


Parsons, Kansas, and Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, for example, women accounted 
for 43, 46, and 55 percent, respec- 
tively, of all employment on July 1, 

































































and young girls who left school earlier 
than they would have normally. The 
major war industries had recruited 
nearly half the women einployees they 
had in March 1944 from outside the 
labor force and slightly more than 
one-fourth from other industry 
groups—larger proportions than any 
other manufacturing industry drew 
from these sources. As a result, near- 
ly half the women employed in the 
major war industries had no other 
recent skill or even no skill other than 
that acquired in their war jobs and 




















seven States. Within a State there 1945. hence, where wartime skills have 
may be further concentration. Thus, The increase in employment of ceased to be in demand, are handi- 
in California, where women ac- women was made possible by drawing capped in placement. 
counted for about 41 percent of the intothe labor force former housewives The recruitment of housewives and 
Table 2.—All initial and compensable claims filed and proportion fi filed by women, by State and month, Janus ary-March 1946 

Initial claims Compensable claims 

| | 

January February } March January Februar M 

State Women Women Women Women Wor 
| Total Total l Total | Total Total 
| Per- | Per- | Per- Per- | Per- Per 
Num-| cent Num-j| cent | |} Num-} cent | Num-| cent Num-}| cent 
ber of ber of ber of ber of ber f 
total total | total | | | total | otal total 

| 

B | : | 
Alabama... --| 1 19, 000} 3,900 21 11, 700} 3, 200) 27} 9,800) 3,400 35/124, 200) 44, 300) 31|114, 109) 31, 600 28/109, 100, 27, ¢ 2 
Arizona | 3,400) 1,600 39} 2,700) 1,000 35 3,400} 1,000 28} 19,000) 8, 200 43} 19,700) 7,900 40) 19, 706 7,7 ) 
Arkansas ....... | 10,490} 3, 400 33} 7,900) 2,600 33} 6,800) 2, 200 33] 77,700] 22, 400} 29] 80, 500) 24, 100 81-00) 2 31 
California. -- |133, 800] 59, 700 45 109, 700) 45, 200) 41/104, 800) 42, 600 41/944, 800) 461, 700 49/909, 000/424, 700 16, 4 07 44 
Colorado 4,100} 1,000 24) 3, 200 800} 25) 2, 900 900 32) 11,800] 4, 900) 42 4.700 16, 300 0 33 
Connecticut ; 20,600) 8, 600 42) 20, 200) 6, 600 33} 11,200) 4, 100 37| 97,800) 46, 700 32, 200 63, 400) 2 ) 
Delaware 2, 800 900 32} 1,900) 700) 36| 1, 400 600 44) 19,200) 8, 200 7.000 15, 300 ; 
District of Columbia 1, 500 300] 18} 1, 300} 300) 23); + 1,000 300 31; 6,700) 1,400 1, 400 8, 4K 22 
Florida 9,400} 3, 400) 36] 6,300) 2,000 33) 5,800! 1,800} 31| 59,300] 21, 400 18, 400 12 200 4 
Georgia. ..--- } 9,400 3, 300) 36} 6,600) 2, 500) 38] 7,300) 3,000 41} 81, 400) 33, 700) 21, 000 61, 300) 2 7 
Idaho.....-. 2, 600} 700 26} 2,000) 600) aa 1, 400) 500! 33) 10, 500| 2, 500 24) 17,900} 3,300 25) 16. 000 28 
Illinois | 67, 200) 25, 700 38} 55, 600) 19, 600) 35| 41, 800} 14, 800 35/554, 600/282, 100} 51/463, 900/209, 900 45/414, 800/17 42 
Indiana | 43, 500} 13, 800 32 33, 300] 9, 700} 29] 30,600] 9, 200) 30/203, 200! 91, 500} 45|179, 500) 64, 200 36) 168, 904 34 
Iowa 8, 300} 3, 300 39} 5,600) 2, 100) 38| 4,100) 1,600) 40| 45, 600) 26, 300 58] 43, 200) 20, 300 47) 43, St 19 43 
Kansas 9,500) 3,700 39} 8,200) 3, 100) 37] 7,300) 2,900 40) 80, 200! 44, 500] 55| 74, 200) 36, 400 49) 77.700) 3 47 
Kentucky 13, 800] 4, 400 32] 11,500} 3, 200) 28) 10,190} 2,800 28/135, 700} 59, 800 44| 96, 500) 36, 300 38/104. 40 gn 4 
Louisiana 15,600} 3, 800 24) 14,600) 3,300 23} 11,500} 2, 800) 25/123, 000) 34, 900 28/115, 800) 28, 400 951110, 800} 27. 3 25 
Maine 4, 900} 1, 600 33 3, 600) 1, 100) 30) 5,500) 1, 700) 30) 40, 600) 16, 000 39] 37,300) 12, 000 32) 41, 36 14 85 
Maryland 14, 600) 4, 300 29 1, 500) 3, 800 33] 7,900} 3, 100) 39] 122, 400} 53, 900 44/114, 900} 43, 200 38/106, 700) 38, 70 36 
Massachusetts 36, 100} 14, 200 39} 27,300} 9,900 36) 22,600; 9, 000) 40/210, 600) 105, 100) 50) 193, 400) 77, 500 40,179, 500) 64, 80 36 

| | | | 

Michigan 66, 900) 20, 900 31] 65, 700) 15, 000 23] 49, 100] 17, 000 35/532, 700 234, 400) 44|426, 500) 137, 700 32/450, 400) 127, 60 28 
Minnesota 14, 200) 4, 900 35) 14, 700| 3. 100 21; 8,700) 2, 600} 30) 57.800) 22, 100 38] 51,500) 18, 100 35) 59, 71 2 34 
Mississippi 5, 300} 1, 300 25) 3, 900) 1, 200 31} 3,300) 1, 100) 32] 32,500) 8, 300) 25) 31, 800 , 100 22| 32,800) 7, 70) 24 
Missouri 47. 500} 23, 000 48} 28,700) 11, 700 41| 25,400) 9, 300) 37/223, 900 110, 400| 49|197, 700) 81, 41/202, 100) 68 34 
Montana..... 2, 800 800 29] +2, 600| 700 27| 2,100 600 28] 14,200! 4, 200! 29] 18,700) 5 29) 22100! 6, 90K 31 
Nebraska. - - — 3, 900 , 500) 40} 2, 500} 900 38} 2, 000) 900, 44} 14,800) 7, 900) 53 16,700) 7, 500 45) 18,800) &, 206 43 
Nevada aa 1, 100 400 36; 1, 000) 400 38] 1,000) 500 45) 4,000) 1,300 33} 4,700} 1,700 26) 5,400) 2 38 
New Hampshire. -.-.... 2, 300 700 30} 1, 700 700 39] 1, 200) 500) 37| 7,100} 3, 200} 45| 9,800) 3, 100) 32} 9, 900 on 23 
New Jersey ne _....-}| 71,800} 23, 700 33) 43, 100) 15, 100 35} 36,100) 14, 100} 39/601, 600/289, 600} 48/523, 800) 223, 000} 43/449, 000\177, 7% 40 
New Mexico 1, 200 300 21} 1,000 200 3} 1, 100} 300} "| 5, 400} 1, 300) 24) 6,600) 1,600 25; 8,400) 2 27 
New York a = =—6hSlU .-----]119, 800} (1) 144, 500] (1) 963, “a a) | 888,200) (1) | R83, 200 
North Carolina_- 6, 800} 3, 400 50} 6,400) 3, 200 51} 8,000) 5, 000) 5 | 21, 100 59] 33, 200) 17, 900) 54| 38, 800) 22, 100 57 
North Dakota 1, 200 400) 30 600: 200 30 600} 200 1, 700 33} 6,000} 1,900 32] 6,900) 22 32 
Ohio ines 37, 900} 12, 700 33} 41,900) 11,700 28] 29,400} 9, 400} |306, 500 58/478, 400/219, 700} 51/372, 600) 169, OM 45 
Oklahoma 12, 800 4. 400 34) 9,900) 3,300 33} 9,600) 3, 100) 38, 700 48| 70,800) 29, 300 41} 78, 500) 29, 50 38 
Oregon 23,400) 7, 800 33] 13,200) 4, 500 34] 10,900} 3, 800) 39, 500 31/137, 400} 44, 700} 33/144, 200] 54, 300 38 
Pennsylvania 227, 100 = - 16/142, 100} 24, 300) 17| 55, 800} 17, 000) | 237, 300 44/479, 300) 170, 500) 36/736, 400) 202, 600 28 
Rhode Island 19,700) (1) J... 7,900} () I. (1) (1) | Ps 73" 800} (1) Ss 67,000} (1) | ; 
South Carolina. 3, 500 i" 300 37| 3,800} 1,300 34] 2,900] 1, 200 42] 18,300} 8, 300} 45 17, 000] 7, 000 41] 19,500] 8, 100 42 
South Dakota 800 400 49 400 200 39 400} 200 40} 4,200} 2,100 ” 4,3 ‘i, 2, 100 48) 5,000} 2,300 47 
Tennessee.__- 14, 300) 4.900 34] 13,200}; 4,100 31) 11, con! 5, 000 42/132, 600} 57, 600 43/106, 900} 38, cad 36/122, 200] 46, 800 38 
Texas. _- 24,700) 7,300 29) 19,900} 6,000 30 16, 400] 5, 300| 32,155, 100) 58, 100 37)109, 300} 37, 800) 35| 94,300) 31, 900 34 
Utah .._.. 6,100) (1) |....- 3,500} (1) |--.....] 2,500) 500 24] 17,200} (1) .--.-| 27,200] () __..| 31,900} 5,300 17 
Vermont... 1, 200 400 32 800 300 38 800 300} 43} 8,300] 5,100 61 6, 600] 3, 400] 52} 6,400) 3,100 48 
Virginia. ..___- 6, 100) 2, 100 34} 6,300) 2,900 45} 5,700) 2,800 50} 38, 100) 15, 800 42) 32, ’ 800) 12, 700} 39] 39,900) 17, 700 44 
Washington . 28, 100} 8, 500 30} 23,000) 6, 700) 29] 20,100) 6,600 33/202, 600) 69, 000 34/207, 700) 69, 400 33/231, 700} 82, 400 36 
West Virginia... 15, 600} 4, 500 29) 13, 200} 3, 200 24) 10,200) 2,100 21} 87, 200} 34, 300 39] 86, 400) 29, 500 34] 88, 700) 26, 800 30 
Wisconsin... ._-. 9,300} 3,300 36 10, 300} 3,000 29} 7,900 2 600 32] 80,000) 34, 500 43) 67. ‘ 900} 28, 600) 42) 68,400) 25, 100 37 
Wyoming.....__._-_-- 700} | 200 32} | 600 82] 409} “100) 30) 1,600} 500 32 2, a Ba "| 3,000| 900 29 




















1 Not available. 
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young girls changed the personal 
characteristics of women in the 1944 
civilian labor force. By February 
1944, nearly 2.9 million more married 
women were in the labor force than 
in March 1940, as a result of both 
the recruitment of married women 
and the higher wartime marriage 
rates. Among the married women in 
the civilian labor force in February 
1944 were a million wives of service- 
men absent in the armed services and 
nearly 1.5 million wives who had chil- 
dren under 10 years of age. The civil- 
ian labor force in February 1944 also 
included 734,000 more girls in the ages 
14-19 and 1 million more women aged 
45 and over than in March 1940. 

The addition of 5 million women to 
the wartime labor force between 
March 1940 and March 1945, their 
concentration in the major war indus- 
tries, and especially in some that have 
been subjected to the most drastic cur- 
tailment, and the geographic concen- 
tration of the war industries them- 
selves all spell unemployment unless 
the laid-off workers can be absorbed 
by local peacetime industries or move 
to places with better employment op- 
portunities or withdraw from the la- 
bor force. 


Factors Affecting the Postwar Em- 
ployment of Women 


The extent to which the increased 
numbers of women in the labor force 
will be employed depends, of course, 
on the relation between the supply of 
women workers and the demand for 
them. 

On the supply side, the problem re- 
sulting from the increase in the num- 
ber of women in the labor force is ag- 
gravated by their concentration in the 
major war industries and by the large 
numbers who were laid off soon after 
the surrender of Japan. The problem 
is further complicated by the large 
number of men who also were laid off, 
although sometimes more gradually, 
and by the steadily increasing volume 
of returning veterans. The net result 
is that former “tight” labor-market 
areas have become “loose.” 

It has been expected that the with- 
drawal of most of the emergency 
women workers from the labor force 
will correct the imbalance between the 
wartime additions to the labor force 
and industry’s normal demand for 
women workers. 


The altered composition of the 1944 
female civilian labor force has an im- 
portant bearing on the probable with- 
drawal of many women with reconver- 
sion and the release of husbands from 
the armed forces. Some of the in- 
creased number of young girls who 
entered the labor force prematurely 
may return to school; others will leave 
to marry. Gradually, this increase 
will be liquidated. Many of the older 
women will withdraw because they 
find it increasingly difficult to get jobs 
as employers raise their hiring specifi- 
cations. Doubtless many of the wives 
with young children and the wives of 
absent servicemen may choose, if they 
can, to stop work in order to devote 
themselves to home responsibilities. 
But among all groups, some women 
will wish to continue at work for the 
same economic motives as prompted 
their entry into the labor force, espe- 
cially if they can get a job with com- 
parable earnings and with hours that 
dovetail with household duties. 


On the basis of these factors and 
others, such as the resistance of many 
war workers to changing jobs or tak- 
ing lower pay, war weariness, neg- 
lected household duties, or the dif- 
ference in the geographic distribution 
of wartime and peacetime industries, 
it has been generally predicted that 
within 2 years after VJ-day, or at 
latest by 1950, most of the wartime 
increase of women in the labor force 
will have been liquidated. A net in- 
crease in the number of women work- 
ers will remain, however, because of 
the increase in population and the 
long-time trend for the increased em- 
ployment of women. 


The ultimate restoration of the 
female labor force to its more normal 
size does not, however, mean that this 
may be accomplished without a period 
of unemployment for many. Since 
nearly half the women employed in 
the major war industries in March 
1944 had been in the labor force in 
1940, either in the same or another 
group of industries, many or most of 
them may be expected to wish to con- 
tinue to work. Many young girls who 
left school prematurely will also want 
jobs. Among the married women and 
older women, many will want paid 
work. Their difficulties, however, in 
obtaining a job such as they wish, or 
the disappearance of the only work 
for which they are qualified or which 


is within easy reach of home, may 
lead many to give up the search. 
Some older women also may with- 
draw ultimately from the labor force 
because of the greater difficulty in 
getting a job as employers return to 
prewar age standards. Thus, unem- 
ployment is the winnowing process 
by which many ultimate withdrawals 
from the labor force will be accom- 
plished. 

Both the desire to work and the 
wish to withdraw from the labor force 
have been manifested since the sur- 
render of Japan. The large number 
of women who have registered for 
work and filed claims for unemploy- 
ment benefits indicates the desire of 
many to continue in the labor force 
if they can get a suitable job. Many 
of those who find they cannot get the 
type of work they want or for which 
they are qualified by their wartime 
experience, at wages which compare 
favorably with wartime earnings, will 
give up the effort sooner or later. 
Even those who abandon their war- 
time standards of pay and hours may 
retire as they find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to get any job because of em- 
ployers’ sex and age specifications. 
In some States the decrease in the 
compensable claims filed by women is 
attributed to their withdrawal from 
the labor force. As the length of un- 
employment increases, more marginal 
workers will withdraw. 


Withdrawal of women from the 
labor force is indicated in the monthly 
samples of the labor force made by 
the Bureau of the Census. The esti- 
mates show that the number of wom- 
en in the labor force declined by 
almost 3.5 million from the week 
ended July 14, 1945, to that ended 
April 13, 1946. Since the “normal” 
seasonal contraction during this pe- 
riod would have been approximately 
800,000, a decrease of some 2.9 million 
is nonseasonal, due essentially to the 
withdrawal of emergency war work- 
ers. These figures also indicate that 
approximately three-fourths of the 
women in excess of the “normal” 
number in the labor force during the 
week ended July 14, 1945, have al- 
ready left the labor force. This move- 
ment may be expected to continue as 
husbands are released from the serv- 
ices and as,many women find it dif- 
ficult to get the kind of job they wish 
or even to get any job as employers 
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indicate their preference for younger 
workers and for men, particularly re- 
turning veterans. 

While the emergency workers are in 
the process of withdrawing from the 
labor force, girls leaving school will be 
seeking jobs; the number in this group 
probably will be less than in normal 
years, however, because of the many 
who left school prematurely during 
the war. 

Ultimate withdrawal from the labor 
force, however, will not wholly correct 
the imbalance between the wartime 
supply of women workers and normal 
peacetime demand, unless. with- 
drawals in a locality are commensu- 
rate with the decline in its demand 
for women workers or unless the “sur- 
plus” move to places with better work 
opportunities. Consequently, local 
pools of unemployed women may be 
expected, especially in communities 
where woman-employing war indus- 
tries, unrelated to the basic peacetime 
industries, have had a mushroom 
growth. On the other hand, unless 
war workers who have moved to war 
centers return home, some other com- 
munities may experience labor shor- 
tages. 

In considering the demand for 
women workers, it is obvious that the 
capitulation of Germany and Japan 
ended the emergency need for aircraft, 
ships, and ordnance. Workers em- 
ployed in these industries in plants 
built to supply war needs obviously 
must look for other jobs, unless the 
plants are converted to civilian uses. 
When plants close in these industries 
which were located in centers that had 
never had similar peacetime indus- 
tries, the demand for wartime skills 
has vanished. 

In places where established plants 
were converted to war production, as 
in the automobile industry, and have 
returned to their normal peacetime 
production, the postwar demand for 
women workers is conditioned by sev- 
eral factors. When lay-offs and rehir- 
ing were based on seniority, it is prob- 
able that many women had less sen- 
iority than men and were, therefore, 
the first laid off and the last rehired. 
Moreover, fragmentary studies indi- 
cate that, in about one-fifth of the 
plants or collective agreements under 
review, women did not have the same 
seniority rights as men; separate sen- 
jority lists were maintained for men 


and for women, protecting the senior- 
ity of women only in relation to jobs 
which before the war were recognized 
as “woman’s work”; in some instances, 
seniority rights of women hired for 
war work did not apply to postwar 
employment. In any case, because of 
the relatively brief experience of 
many women in the major war in- 
dustries, women probably are more 
affected than men by the statutory 
seniority rights of returning veterans. 
Even when no distinction is made in 
seniority rights, some executives have 
predicted that women on jobs formerly 
held by men will have less security 
than women in other types of jobs. 

In plants where ability is considered 
in connection with seniority or carries 
greater weight, management may be 
expected to review critically its war- 
time experience with women workers, 
especially when they took over men’s 
jobs. If women have been found more 
efficient and more easily supervised, 
they may be kept. Such decisions, 
however, may be influenced by the 
greater absenteeism and higher turn- 
over among women in war industries, 
by the desirability of retaining work- 
ers with more all-around skills than 
many women possess, by possible 
union opposition to peacetime em- 
ployment of women on jobs usually 
held by men, and by technological 
considerations. Moreover, if there are 
not enough jobs for all, management 
may prefer men, on the theory that 
men usually have families to support 
and that it is therefore socially more 
important to employ a man than a 
woman. 

Perhaps of even greater importance 
is the extent to which industry will 
retain the wartime dilution and reen- 
gineering of men’s jobs which enabled 
women to handle many of them. It 
is suggestive that, among 352 firms re- 
porting, two-thirds said they would 
advocate restoration of such jobs to 
men. 


Lay-Offs Following Japanese Sur- 
render 


The lay-offs after the Japanese sur- 
render which involved the separation 
of more than 2.5 million workers in 
the following month, of whom 2 mil- 
lion had been employed in the major 
war industries, bore more severely on 
women than on men. In the major 
war industries the number of men em- 


ployees dropped 21 percent between 
July 15 and September 1; the number 
of women, 40 percent. 

The lay-offs, moreover, occurred in 
precisely those industries in which the 
employment of women had increased 
most during the war. The greatest 
number of lay-offs occurred in aircraft 
production; by September 15, em- 
Ployees of this industry had been re- 
duced by 800,000 and by mid-October 
by another 90,000, or to one-fourth the 
number before the surrender of Japan. 
Ordnance suffered the next greatest 
decline—a cut of about 750,000 work- 
ers between August 15 and September 
15. In the closely related machinery 
industries, employment declined by 
some 275,000 between July 15 and Sep- 
tember 15, but with prospects of early 
reconversion. The immediate impact 
of the Japanese capitulation on ship- 
building was less—a reduction of some 
250,000 workers by mid-September. 
Employment in communications 
equipment dropped 160,000 between 
July 15 and September 15, with a dis- 
proportionate reduction in women em- 
ployees because of management’s de- 
sire to retain skilled male employees 
whom it would be hard to replace even 
in a loose labor market. 

The impact of these cut-backs var- 
ied in different sections of the coun- 
try. The largest reductions in aircraft 
employment were in the large Govern- 
ment-owned plants located principally 
in the Middle West and the West, 
where there are scant prospects for 
their peacetime use. Often fewer 
workers were actually laid off than 
were displaced by the cancellation of 
contracts, because—as in the automo- 
bile plants in Detroit, Flint, and Buf- 
falo—reconversion was under way and 
plants reabsorbed many workers for- 
merly engaged in aircraft production. 
Nevertheless, about three-fourths of 
the displaced aircraft workers were 
laid off or quit, with the most severe 
impacts in such cities as Akron, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and Wichita. 

In ordnance, also, the impact of the 
lay-offs varied. About 180,000 work- 
ers engaged in small-arms ammuni- 
tion, explosives, and loading produc- 
tion were laid off almost immediately, 
since these plants had no transfer 
possibilities. On the other hand, 
about two-thirds of the displaced ord- 
nance workers had been employed in 
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plants with transfer possibilities and 
of these about 26 percent were able to 
effect early transfers within the same 
plant. The closing of plants engaged 
exclusively in small-arms ammuni- 
tion, explosives, and loading produc- 
tion, that had employed a large pro- 
portion of women workers, and the 
concentration of the remaining work 
in establishments doing repair and 
job work that called for higher skills 
and heavy maintenance work, con- 
tributed to the unequal displacement 
of men and women. Between July 15 
and September 15, employment of 
men in ordnance plants dropped 46 
percent and that of women 64 percent, 
effecting a decline in the employment 
of women in this industry from 33 to 
23 percent. 

The magnitude of these cut-backs 
has had serious repercussions on the 
unemployment of women because of 
the large number and proportion of 
women formerly employed in the in- 
dustries most affected. In July 1945, 
aircraft alone employed over 400,000 
women; ordnance, more than 300,000; 
communications equipment, over 200,- 
000; and shipbuilding, nearly 150,000. 
In a few of these industries or their 
subdivisions, women constituted more 
than 40 or even 50 percent of all em- 
ployees. 


Current Demand for Women 
Workers 


Although the surrender of Japan 
found unfilled vacancies in many of 
the peacetime industries which nor- 
mally employ large proportions of 
women workers, such as trade, serv- 
ice, apparel, textile, and tobacco, the 
absorptive possibilities of these indus- 
tries may be restricted by the in- 
creased proportion of women gener- 
ally employed in them during the war, 
the differences in the geographic dis- 
tribution of the wartime and peace- 
time industries, and the return of 
servicemen and of other men from 
their war jobs. Local openings, more- 
over, may be limited in relation to the 
numbers of ex-war workers. In Port- 
land, Oregon, for example, even the 
trade and service industries offered 
little absorptive capacity by Novem- 
ber 1945. Unless the local demand for 
women approximates the numbers 
laid off and unless the skills in de- 
mand also correspond to those of the 
laid-off workers, especially the emer- 
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gency workers, it is difficult or im- 
possible to avoid local pools of 
unemployed women in some localities, 
unless the surplus workers migrate or 
withdraw from the labor force. 

In addition to differences in possi- 
bilities of loca! absorption, measured 
in terms of the number of workers or 
skills needed, the demand for women 
workers has shifted. In the automo- 
bile industry, for example, women now 
are used almost entirely on nonpro- 
duction jobs. Future labor require- 
ments reported by employers to the 
U. S. Employment Service indicate 
that employers prefer men in the 
metal-working industries in which 
women’s employment increased dur- 
ing the war, such as electrical and 
nonelectrical machinery, automobiles, 
and aircraft. In some large centers, 
openings are for men because the 
work is heavy. A few cities, on the 
other hand, report a larger propor- 
tion of openings for women than for 
men. A couple of northern cotton- 
textile centers report a shortage of 
women textile operatives, particularly 
for the second and third shifts. In 
general, women’s employment oppor- 
tunities appear to be limited increas- 
ingly to their traditional fields—tex- 
tiles, apparel, tobacco, trade, and 
service industries, which are often 
low-paid. 

The shrinking employment oppor- 
tunities for women appear to be the 
result of often-reported employer 
preferences for younger workers’ 
and for men, particularly veterans. 
This movement is accelerated by 
actual replacement of women by men, 
often veterans, as in steel, a few rub- 
1Industry’s demand for younger women 
is reflected in the age of women claimants 
in Seattle, Washington. In a sample 
study of 8.7 percent of all claimants who 
had filed a claim between August 20, 1945, 
and January 19, 1946, 42.3 percent of the 
active women claimants were 45 years of 
age or over, whereas at the peak of war 
production only 26.3 percent of the women 
workers were in this age group. At the 
time of the survey, however, the age level 
of the employed labor force had been 
reduced by the heavier lay-offs among the 
older workers and the return of young 
men and women from the armed services. 
Moreover, only 20 percent of the women 
claimants were under 30 years of age, as 
contrasted with 40.6 percent of the women 
in this age group in the wartime employed 
labor force. (Office of Unemployment 
Compensation and Placement, Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Claimants and Job 
Openings in Seattle, Olympia, pp. 1, 4.) 


ber plants, and aircraft. Occasion- 
ally, replacement of women by men 
has extended to the industries that 
traditionally employ women, such as 
the woolen and worsted industry and 
sometimes trade and service indus- 
tries. The expressed preference for 
men is a natural result of the general 
increase in employment of women 
during the war; it may be viewed 
merely as a return to the former 
status quo. 

The impact of these changes in the 
demand for women workers is reflected 
in the placements made by the USES 
before and after the Japanese sur- 
render. Although the total number 
of placements fell, as was to be ex- 
pected in a loose labor market, the 
placements of women dropped more 
than those of men. Between May-— 
July and September-—November 1945, 
placements in all industries dropped 
42 percent for men and 46 percent for 
women; in all manufacturing, the 
drop was 44 percent for men and 59 
percent for women. The dispropor- 
tionate decline in placements of 
women reflects the decline in the ratio 
of placements of women to all place- 
ments: thus, in May—July nearly one- 
third of all placements in manufac- 
turing were of women; in September-— 
November, only one-fourth. Within 
manufacturing, the decline was great- 
est in the war industries. In ord- 
nance and accessories, for example, 
women accounted for 38 percent of all 
placements in May-July and for 18 
percent in September—November; in 
aircraft and parts, the proportion 
dropped from 38 to 23 percent; in 
electrical machinery, from 59 to 45 
percent; and in rubber products, from 
33 to 21 percent. Even in the textile 
industry, the proportion fell slightly, 
from 47 to 45 percent. The only ex- 
ceptions to this general trend were the 
apparel, leather and leather-products 
industries, service trades, and private 
domestic service, in which women rep- 
resented a slightly higher proportion 
of all placements in September—No- 
vember than in May—July. 

This general decrease in the de- 
mand for women workers reflects the 
difference in employment trends of 
men and of women since the Japanese 
surrender. The number of men em- 
ployed, including those actually at 
work and those with a job but not at 
work, is estimated to have increased 
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from 34.7 million in the week ended 
July 14, 1945, to 38.4 million in the 
week ended April 13, 1946; over the 
same period the estimated number of 
women employed fell from 19.6 million 
to 16.1 million. 


Summary 


The lay-offs within the month fol- 
lowing the capitulation of Japan were 
concentrated in those major war in- 
dustries in which large numbers of 
women had been employed and in 
which the employment of women had 
increased most during the war—pro- 
duction of aircraft, ordnance, ma- 
chinery, electrical communications, 
and shipbuilding. Lay-offs of women, 
moreover, were  disproportionately 
large. Lay-offs have been affected by 
seniority provisions, under which 
women probably had less seniority 
than men in prewar plants because 
of their more recent entrance or be- 
cause some seniority provisions af- 
forded women less security on men’s 
jobs or “after the war.” Moreover, 
because of the more recent employ- 
ment of women in established prewar 
plants, women are probably more af- 
fected than men by the statutory 
seniority rights of returning veterans. 
Other factors have also played their 
part, such as the desirability of re- 
taining workers with more all-around 
skills than many women possess: de- 
cisions regarding the continuation of 
dilution and reengineering of men’s 
jobs that had made it possible for 
women to handle many such jobs; 
and the general appraisal of the effi- 
ciency of women, especially those who 
had taken over work usually per- 
formed by men, in the light of their 
generally greater absenteeism and 
higher turn-over in war plants. 

Under these conditions, women 
formed a disproportionate number of 
the initial claimants in the month fol- 
lowing the surrender of Japan, ac- 
cording to data from six industrial 
States where large numbers of work- 
ers had been employed in the major 
war industries. In these States the 
proportion of initial claims filed by 
women generally declined as other 
factors began to cause unemploy- 
ment. In these same six States, 
women also accounted for a dispro- 
portionate, although gradually de- 
creasing, proportion of compensable 
claims filed and for a greater propor- 


tion of compensable than of initial 
claims. Throughout the country, in 
January and February 1946 women 
generally filed a higher proportion of 
compensable than of initial claims, 
reflecting the higher proportion of 
initial claims originally filed by 
women and the greater difficulty of 
women in getting jobs. In general, 
women filed a higher proportion of 
compensable claims in States where 
war industries employed large num- 
bers of women than in States where 
shipbuilding was the principal war 
industry or where war industries did 
not develop to substantial propor- 
tions. In March 1946, as the repre- 
sentation of women in compensable 
claims continued to decline and that 
in initial claims rose, the disparity 
was less evident. 

Unemployment among women re- 
vealed by such data results not only 
from the present transition in indus- 
try but also from wartime changes in 
the employment of women and the 
postwar outlook for women workers. 

During the war, some 5 million 
women were added to the civilian 
labor force; slightly more than two- 
fifths of the new entrants were ab- 
sorbed by the major war industries, 
thus making it possible for these in- 
dustries to recruit nearly half their 
wartime women employees from for- 
mer housewives and young girls. 
While the major war industries drew 
another one-fourth of their women 
workers from other industries, the 
employment of women simultaneously 
increased throughout all industry ex- 
cept in the service trades, where there 
was an absolute decline. 


The future supply of women work- 
ers is affected by the composition of 
the wartime female labor force, 
which contained more married wom- 
en, more women aged 45 years or 
over, and more girls in their teens. 
Many married women who have a 
choice may wish to withdraw from the 
labor force to devote themselves to 
home responsibilities, particularly 
women with young children and the 
wives of returning servicemen. Older 
women may choose or be forced to 
withdraw because they find it increas- 
ingly difficult to get a job as employ- 
ers return to prewar standards of em- 
ployability. Among young girls, some 
may leave work to return to school or 
to marry. Other women may with- 


draw as they find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to get a job near home or to find 
work with wages and hours that make 
the double duties in the home and in- 
dustry worth while or feasible. Among 
all groups, however, some will wish to 
continue paid work for economic rea- 
sons. These forces have been relied 
on ultimately to correct the imbal- 
ance between the abnormal wartime 
supply of women workers and the 
probable postwar demand for their 
services. 

Ultimate shrinkage of the labor 
force, however, may not be accom- 
plished without an initial period of 
unemployment, when many emer- 
gency workers are anxious to get work 
for which they are qualified by their 
War experience and at comparable 
wages. However, the obsolescence of 
wartime skills in many localities and 
the limited skills of many emergency 
workers make their placement diffi- 
cult. Both forces have been at work: 
many former war workers wish work; 
some have found it; others remain un- 
employed; still others have withdrawn 
from the labor force. As the length 
of unemployment increases, it is prob- 
able that more marginal workers will 
give up the search for a job. 

Although the surrender of Japan 
found unfilled vacancies in many in- 
dustries which normally employ large 
proportions of women, their demand 
for women may be limited because of 
the increase in the number of women 
generally employed during the war, 
the return of servicemen with statu- 
tory seniority rights, and the return 
of men from war work to prewar jobs. 
Local absorption of laid-off women 
war workers, moreover, may be rela- 
tively limited in view of the large 
numbers laid off, especially in com- 
munities where war industries ex- 
panded employment of women far be- 
yond the normal peacetime demand. 
Moreover, unless the local demand for 
women workers approximates the 
numbers laid off and requires the skills 
of the emergency workers, it will be 
impossible to avoid severe unemploy- 
ment of women in some localities, un- 
less the surplus workers move to 
places with better work opportunities 
or leave the labor force. 

The problem of the surplus women 
war workers is complicated by the re- 
placement of women by men, partic- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Aged Beneficiaries, Assistance Recipients, 
and the Aged in the General Population 


By Jacob Fisher * 


OVER THE HILL to the poorhouse is not 
and never was the path trod by any 
appreciable number of the aged in 
this country. Most elderly people 
live in their own household; only one 
in five lives with son or daughter or 
other relative; only one in fifty is to 
be found in an institution. 

The dimensions of these and re- 
lated measures of the well-being of 
our older citizens, and the extent to 
which they reflect the characteristics 
of aged beneficiaries and assistance 
recipients under the social security 
program, have an important bearing 
on planning for the security of the 
aged. Recognizing that security pro- 
grams should have a basis in careful 
observation, Congress in 1935 gave the 
Social Security Board a continuing ob- 
ligation to study the economic status 
of the aged and the extent to which 
existing and proposed legislation con- 
tributes to its improvement. 

Under this general mandate the 
Board has conducted a series of studies 
of the personal characteristics, living 
arrangements, and income of old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries,’ 
and of old-age assistance recipients,’ 
the latter in cooperation with 21 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Division of Coordination Studies. 

1Summarized in the following Bulletin 
articles: “Economic and Social Status of 
Beneficiaries of Old-Age and Survivars In- 
surance,” July 1943, pp. 3-20; “Resources 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Bene- 
ficiaries in Three Southern Cities,” Sep- 
tember 1943, pp. 3-17; “Family Resources 
To Meet Costs of a Worker's Last Illness 
and Death,” March 1944, pp. 19-23; “Why 
Beneficiaries Retire,” January 1945, pp. 
16-20; “Why Beneficiaries Returned to 
Work,” April 1945, pp. 12-18; “Living 
Arrangements of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Beneficiaries in St. Louis,” 
September 1945, pp. 16-18; “Resources 
of Widow and Child Beneficiaries in 
Seven Cities,” November 1945, pp. 14- 
20; “Costs of Medical Care of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries in St. 
Louis and 12 Ohio Cities,” January 1946, 
pp. 16-21. 

2? Preliminary Tables on Incomes and 
Living Arrangements of Recipients of Old- 
Age Assistance in 21 States, 1944, Public 
Assistance Report No. 9, Social Security 
Board, Bureau of Public Assistance, De- 
cember 1945. 





State public assistance agencies. The 
findings made it possible for the first 
time to determine how the aged 
reached by the social security program 
resemble the aged in the general pop- 
ulation. A comparison of this kind 
should furnish a partial answer to the 
question often asked about aged bene- 
ficiaries and assistance recipients—are 
they a well-defined group with distinc- 
tive characteristics of their own, or 
are they indistinguishable in most re- 
spects from the rest of the aged? 


Personal Characteristics 


The living arrangements of aged in- 
dividuals are influenced to a large de- 
gree by their age, sex, color, and mar- 
ital status and by whether they live 
in urban or rural areas. Discussion of 
the differences among beneficiaries, 
assistance recipients, and the aged as 
a whole properly begins, therefore, 
with an examination of the personal 
characteristics of members of the 
three groups. 


Age.—Sixty-five years is the qual- 
ifying age for primary, wife’s, aged 
widow’s, and parent’s benefits in old- 
age and survivors insurance, and for 
old-age assistance in all but one State. 
For reasons largely but not entirely 
associated with differences in program 
maturity, old-age assistance recipients 
are, on the average, 4 years older than 
beneficiaries of old-age and survivors 
insurance, who tend to conform more 
closely to the age distribution of the 
aged as a whole. This difference has 
an important bearing on differences 
in marital status and living arrange- 
ments. 

Among insurance beneficiaries, only 
persons in receipt of parent’s benefits 
tend to be as old as assistance recip- 
ients. At the end of 1944 the median 
age of parent beneficiaries was 73.4 
years. 

Aged women are, on the average, 
somewhat older than aged men be- 
cause of differences in mortality rates, 
but among both insurance benefici- 
aries and assistance recipients this 
difference was reversed. Female pri- 


mary beneficiaries averaged 69.8 years 
at the end of 1944, about a year less 
than the median age of 70.6 years of 
male primaries, a difference which 
may be related to the earlier retire- 
ment of women from the labor force. 
Entitled wives and widows each aver- 
aged 69.6 years of age. Since wives, 
especially in the older age groups, 
tend to be younger than their hus- 
bands, the age differential between 
male primary and wife beneficiaries 
is not surprising. 

All four groups of aged benefici- 
aries—primary beneficiaries, wives, 
widows, and parents—have experi- 
enced a steady rise in average age 
since 1940, the first benefit year. 
Male primary beneficiaries, for in- 
stance, averaged 67.4 years in 1940, 
68.4 years in 1941, 69.3 years in 1942, 
70.1 years in 1943, and 70.6 years in 
1944. The increase in average age 
reflects, of course, the gradual aging 
of beneficiaries with awards in earlier 
years of the program. A contributory 
factor has been the deferred retire- 
ment of several hundred thousand 
aged workers during the war and im- 
mediate postwar years, whose acces- 
sion to the rolls would have been an 
influence on the whole toward a lower 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of per- 
sons 65 years and over, by age* 





| 75 | Me- 
Total |65-69| 70-74) and | dian 
over| age 


Item 





All persons 65 years 
and over, July 1, 


1944:2 
Total_....-..-..| 100.0} 40.5) 29.3) 30.1) 71.5 
en. _..-.........--| 100.0) 41.6) 29.4) 29.0) 71.3 
Women....- sade mii 100. 0 6} 29.3) 31.1) 71.7 


Aged beneficiaries in 
current-payment 
status, old-age and 
survivors insurance, 
December 31, 1944:8 





70.3 
70.7 
69.7 
Old-age assistance re- 
cipients in 21 States, 
1944:4 
ae 100. 0} 21.8) 34,3) 43.9) 74.1 
Men. ......-...-.---] 100.0} 20.1) 34.7] 45.3) 74.3 
eee 100. 0} 23.4) 33.9) 42.7) 73.9 




















1 Age attained at last birthday. 

2 Bureau of the Census, Population—Special Re- 
port, Series P-46, No. 2, Jan. 27, 1946. Median age 
estimated by Social Security Board, 

3 Social Security Yearbook, 1944, pp. 59, 61. Data 
are for persons receiving primary, wife’s, widow’s, 
or parent’s benefits. 

4 Preliminary Tables on Incomes and Living Ar- 
rangements of Recipients of Old-Age Assistance in 21 
States, 1944, Public Assistance Report No. 9, Social 
Security Board, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
December 1945 table 2 
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edian age. The workers who did 
retire tended to be advanced in years. 

Similar factors may explain the age 
difference between men and women 
in the assistance group. By and 
large, retirement from the labor force 
is a more important factor in the 
dependency of male than of female 
recipients, among whom dependency 
is more immediately related to 
changes in marital status and family 
relationships. The war, by providing 
employment for many older men who 
otherwise might have applied for as- 
sistance, reduced the flow of 65 and 
66-year-old men to the recipient rolls. 
While it is true that this development 
also made it unnecessary for the 
wives of such men to file applications 
on their own behalf, the effect on the 
intake of women was probably not as 
significant, since not all the men in- 
volved were married and, of those who 
were, few had wives 65 years or older. 
There is some reason to believe that 
the average age of male recipients in 
1944 was higher than it was in prewar 
years or than it may be in the postwar 
period. 


Sexz.— Women outnumber men 
among the aged as a whole and among 
recipients of old-age assistance. At 
the end of 1944, however, men com- 
prised a majority of the aged insur- 
ance beneficiaries. 

The sex ratio in the general pop- 
ulation is for the most part a function 
of age. The excess of males is largest 
at birth, decreases gradually there- 
after because of their higher mortality 
rate, and disappears entirely for na- 
tive white men in the age class 20-24. 
Above age 64 the excess of women 
becomes more marked with each suc- 
cessive age class. 

The predominance of men in the 
beneficiary group reflects the eligibil- 
ity conditions of the insurance pro- 
gram and its relative newness. Few 
women remain in the labor force to 
age 65; at the end of 1944, after 5 years 
of benefit payments, male primary 
beneficiaries outnumbered female pri- 
mary beneficiaries by almost six to 
one. As the program matures, more 
women may be expected to pick up the 
40 quarters of coverage that would en- 
title them to permanent insurance 
status, despite their generally earlier 
retirement from the labor force. 


The disproportionate sex ratio 


among primary beneficiaries is offset 
for all aged beneficiaries, of course, by 
provisions for benefits to wives and 
widows. At the end of 1944, some- 
what more than half the wives of male 
primary beneficiaries were under 65 
years, however, and therefore not en- 
titled to wife’s benefit. As the aver- 
age age of male married beneficiaries 
increases with the passing years, it is 
reasonable to assume that relatively 
more wives will qualify for benefit. 

Program immaturity also accounts 
for the small number of aged widows 
on the insurance rolls—about 12 per- 
cent of all aged beneficiaries in cur- 
rent-payment status at the end of 
1944. Widows in 1940 comprised 28 
percent of all persons of both sexes 
aged 65 and over. With a lifetime of 
opportunity to work in covered em- 
ployment, relatively more men may 
be expected to acquire fully insured 
status in future years; concurrently 
more surviving widows may be ex- 
pected to qualify for benefit at age 65. 
The number of entitled widows will 
also grow as the result of the greater 
mortality among married male pri- 
mary beneficiaries than among their 
entitled wives. 

Longer experience with old-age and 
survivors insurance, in summary, 
without regard for changes which may 
be made in coverage and qualifying 
conditions, is likely to result in an in- 
crease in the proportion of female pri- 
mary beneficiaries, entitled wives, and 
entitled widows, and therefore a shift 
in the sex ratio of aged beneficiaries. 

The smaller relative number of 
men among old-age assistance re- 
cipients * would seem at first glance to 
be related to the age composition of 
this group. Recipients averaged 74 
years in 1944. Males per 100 females 
in the 1940 census numbered 97.9 in 
the age class 70-74 and 92.7 in the 
ages 75-79. The representation of 
women among old-age assiStance re- 
cipients is heaviest, however, in the 
65-69 year class and decreases there- 
after rather than the reverse. One 
explanation for the underrepresenta- 
tion of men among old-age assistance 


*Understated by table 2, which does 
not take into account the practice in 
some States of counting only the hus- 
band as a recipient in cases in which both 
husband and wife are eligible for assist- 
ance, with the payment going to the hus- 
band. 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of aged 
persons by sex! 


Aged benefi- 
ciaries incur-| Old-age 

rent-pay- assistance 
ment status, ( 


Persons 
65 years 





Sex and over, | 4), nd 
July 1, a 
1944 = 9 
insurance, 
Dee, 31, 1944 
Total... ..| 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Male_..--- 48.1 57.2 47.3 
Female ‘ 51.9 42.8 52.7 
Males per 100 | 
females. | 92.8 133. 6 89. 6 
1 Sources are cited in table 1. Sex of old-age assist- 
ance recipients from table 3 of Public Assistance 
Report No. 9. 


recipients in 1944 may be the employ- 
ment opportunities created by the 
war, a theory which would fit in with 
the marked underrepresentation on 
the rolls of men in the 65-69 year 
class, who are more likely to find jobs 
than men aged 70 and older. (This is 
not to imply that men exceeded wom- 
en on the old-age assiStance rolls be- 
fore the war. Women were in a ma- 
jority in both periods, but to a greater 
extent during the war.) Many of the 
absent men were, of course, on the 
beneficiary rolls of the old-age and 
survivors insurance and other retire- 
ment systems, which, as noted, are 
heavily weighted with men. 


Urban-rural distribution.—The dis- 
tribution of the aged among urban 
and rural areas tends to follow the 
distribution for the population as a 


whole. In 1940 a little more than 
half the persons aged 65 and older 
were living in urban areas. Of the 
44 percent in rural areas, roughly half 
were on farms. 

Similar information is not avail- 


able for either assistance recipients or 
insurance beneficiaries. An approxi- 
mation of the urban-rural ratio 
among these groups may be at- 
tempted, however, from known data 
on the State of residence of recipients 
and beneficiaries (table 3). 

These data indicate that the highly 
urbanized States contribute a far 
larger proportion of aged insurance 
beneficiaries than might be expected 
from their share of the total aged 
population, and that the representa- 
tion of States in the beneficiary load 
declines with the decrease in the ur- 
ban ratio. The linked character of 
the beneficiary distribution and ur- 
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Table 3.—Urban-rural distribution of the 








aged 
Percentage distribution 
of persons 65 years and 
over living in specified 
States 
Percent of 
population Num- Insurance 
living in | ber of benefi- | Old-age 
urban areas, | States! ciaries for! assist- 
1940 Census,| whom ance 
} April | benefits | recip- 
| 1940 ! were in ients, 
| force, June 
| June 30, | 19453 
1945 2 
Total__--| 49 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
72.0 and over | 6 24.8 34.3 16.4 
a! ae 5 | 24.7 29.7 | 22.5 
42.0-59.9_......- | 14 25.7 20. 8 | 32.9 
Under 42.0__---| 24) 24.8 15.2} 283 


| | | 








1 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Popu- 
lation—Characteristics of the Population, 1943, p. 51, 
table 21. 

? Unpublished data, Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

3 Based on data in the Bulletin, August 1945, p. 42, 


banization reflects, of course, the 
coverage limitations of the present 
insurance program. 

The distribution of old-age assist- 
ance recipients, by contrast, suggests 
that the highly urbanized States are 
underrepresented as a whole in the 
assistance load, and that with some 
exceptions attributable in part to low 
fiscal ability the concentration of 
assistance recipients becomes more 
marked as the urban ratio declines.‘ 
The factors underlying this associa- 
tion are many and complex and need 
not be developed here. 

Twenty-two percent of the aged 
lived on farms in 1940. Residence on 
farms was reported for 16 percent of 
the recipients included in the 1944 
study of the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. The underrepresentation of the 
farm aged among assistance recip- 
ients may be related to differences in 
work opportunities, since 60 percent 
of the aged men on farms in 1940 were 
members of the labor force, as com- 
pared with 31 percent of the aged 
men in the rural nonfarm popula- 
tion and 37 percent of the urban aged 
men. Information is lacking on the 
number of insurance beneficiaries 
living on farms, but the exclusion of 
farmers and agricultural laborers 
from the program makes it safe to 
assume that the proportion is con- 
siderably lower than among the aged 
in the total population. 


See the Bulletin, April 1946, pp. 38-43. 


Race.—Because of the cumulative 
effect of their higher mortality rates 
in all age classes, there are relatively 
fewer Negroes among the aged than 
in the population as a whole. Ten 
out of every 100 persons in 1944 were 
nonwhite; among persons 65 and over 
the ratio was 7 in 100. 

The representation of aged non- 
white persons on the insurance bene- 
ficiary rolls is approximately half 
what one might expect from their 
numbers in the aged population, for 
reasons largely associated with the 
relatively high proportion of Negroes 
in agriculture and domestic service 
and the higher incidence of unem- 
ployment among Negroes. At the end 
of 1944 only 3 in every 100 aged bene- 
ficiaries were nonwhite. 

Nonwhite recipients of old-age as- 
sistance, on the other hand, exceed 
the nonwhite ratio in the total aged 
population. They comprised 9 per- 
cent of the recipients included in the 
1944 Bureau of Public Assistance 
study, a ratio which varied among the 
21 States from less than 1 to 60 per- 
cent. In all but 3 of the 19 States with 
nonwhite recipients, this proportion 
exceeded the nonwhite ratio in the 
State’s aged population as a whole. 
The economically disadvantaged po- 
sition of the Negro in the United 
States emerges in every study of the 
composition of assistance recipients. 


Marital status.—Six of every ten 
aged men in-1940 were married and 
living with their wives, three were 
widowers, and one was single. The 
proportion of men who are married is 
at its peak in the age group 35-54 and 
drops gradually thereafter as the ra- 
tio of widowers rises. For the same 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of aged 
persons, by race 








Aged benefi- | 
an | Carles ‘= | Old-age 
persons | pent | assistance 
R: 65 vears Bagel | recipients 
— and over,| * ye ie d | in 2l 
July 1, age Se “ States, 
| “y9441’ | Survivors | ‘jo443 
| | insurance, 
| Dec. 31, 19442 
Total....- 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
White__.....- 93.3 96. 6 90.8 
Nonwhite--_-_--- 6.7 3.4 9.2 


1 Bureau of the Census, Series P-46, No. 2, Jan. 27, 
1946 

2 Social Security Yearbook, 1944, pp. 59, 61. 

3 Public Assistance Report No. 9, table 3. 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution of aged 
persons, by sex and marital status 





| Aged bene- | 
| ficiaries in 
current- Old-age 
| Persons payment |assistance 
Sex and marital | 65 years | status, old- |recipients 











status and over, jage and sur-|_ in 21 
1940! vivors in- States, 
surance, | 1944 3 
Dec. 31, | 
| 1944 2 
| 
pe a 100 100 100 
Married, spouse 
present____.| 60 70 48 
re 40 | 30 52 
Women.-..- ‘ | 100 100 100 
Married, spouse | 
present....... | 32 | 51 21 
i anes | 68 49 79 
} } 








1 Sizteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Popu- 
lation— Characteristics by Age, 1948, p. 17, table 6; 

. 25, table 9. 

? Partly estimated. Marita] status of female bene- 
ficiaries in receipt of wife’s and widow’s benefits, from 
Social Security Yearbook, 1944, pp. 59, 61; of primary 
beneficiaries, estimated by Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance; of parent beneficiaries, es- 
timated from Sizteenth Census of the United States: 
1940, Population— The Labor Force, Employment and 
Personal Characteristics, p. 45, table 7. 

3 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Assistance 
from data in Public Assistance Report No. 9. 


reason, aged married men living with 
their wives are concentrated in the 
relatively younger years. The ratio 
declines from 68 percent in the ages 
65-69 to 61 percent in the ages 70-74 
and 53 percent at 75-79 years. 

Male aged beneficiaries of old-age 
and survivors insurance at the end of 
1944 showed a somewhat higher pro- 
portion of married men—70 percent— 
than did aged men in the general pop- 
ulation. The higher ratio is a func- 
tion to some extent of the association 
of marital status and membership 
in the labor force. The aged who 
remain in the labor force include 
a larger-than-average proportion of 
married men. While aged benefi- 
ciaries, with few exceptions, have left 
the labor force, it is probable that re- 
tirement is too recent in time to af- 
fect appreciably this characteristic. 
It is possible, too, that the generally 
larger family benefit available to 
married men and their entitled wives 
makes retirement more attractive to 
married than to nonmarried men, 
who may wish to remain longer in the 
labor force. 


Married men were relatively fewer 
among old-age assistance recipients in 
1944 than among either the aged in 
the general population or aged insur- 
ance beneficiaries. The explanation 
in part is the higher average age of 
assistance recipents. Between 70, the 
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average age of all aged men, and 74, 
the average age of assistance recip- 
ients in 1944, the ratio of married men 
drops from about 63 to about 57 per- 
cent, according to the 1940 census. 
More significantly, the recipient group 
consists almost entirely of men no 
longer in the labor market, a substan- 
tial number of whom had left the labor 
force many years earlier. Among 
aged men not in the labor force the 
proportion living with a wife in 1940 
was 51 percent, only a little higher 
than the ratio in the recipient group. 

Most aged women are widows. In 
1940 only one-third were married; 56 
percent were widowed and 9 percent 
were single. The reason for the 
marked contrast in the marital status 
of aged men and women is in part the 
age difference between husband and 
wife. The average husband is older 
than his wife, the disparity in years 
increasing with the age class of the 
husband. Married men 65 years and 
over averaged 70 years of age in 1940; 
their wives were 6 years younger on 
the average. Since mortality in- 
creases with age, relatively more 
women than men within a specific age 
class may be expected to have lost a 
spouse. Remarriage, moreover, is 
more common among widowed and 
divorced men than among widowed 
and divorced women. 

Unlike aged women in the general 
population, half the aged women ben- 
eficiaries of old-age and survivors in- 
surance were married at the end of 
1944. The above-average proportion 
with a living husband was the result 
of the operation of specific eligibility 
conditions at a particular period in 
the growth of the program. The rel- 
ative sparseness of women workers at 
the retirement age means that most 
women qualify for benefit either as 
wives or widows. (A few more qualify 
as parents.) For reasons related to 
the immaturity of the system, retired 
workers awarded benefits in each of 
the 5 years 1940—44 exceeded in num- 
ber the deceased workers on whose 
wage record monthly awards were 
made. In these years, therefore, more 
women qualified as wives than as wid- 
ows. At the end of 1944, wife bene- 
ficiaries were almost twice as numer- 
ous as widow beneficiaries. Hence the 
majority of married women among all 
female aged beneficiaries. 

That the trend in the marital status 


of aged women on the benefit rolls 
will be in the direction of that of the 
total aged female population is sug- 
gested by the more rapid rate of 
growth of the widow’s benefit rolls as 
compared with the wife’s benefit rolls, 
and the probable effect of the sex dif- 
ferences in mortality rates among 
aged beneficiaries. 

Married women among female re- 
cipients of old-age assistance were 
relatively fewer in 1944 than among 
either female insurance beneficiaries 
or women in the aged population as a 
whole. A small proportion might be 
expected from the higher median age 
of assistance recipients. Another and 
probably more important factor is the 
relation of marital status to self- 
maintenance and of the latter to 
eligibility for assistance. In all age 
groups beyond 15-19 years, relatively 
more women depend on the husband’s 
earnings than on their own, a pattern 
which becomes increasingly pro- 
nounced with age. More than half 
the married women aged 65 and over 
have a husband in the labor force and 
in normal times would be supported 
out of his earnings. Relatively fewer 
therefore would ordinarily be found 
eligible for assistance than among the 
single and widowed women in their 
age class. 


Family Characteristics 


The relationship of personal char- 
acteristics to the living arrangements 
of the aged as a whole and of assist- 
ance recipients and insurance bene- 
ficiaries may now be briefly summa- 
rized. 

Data from the 1940 census suggest 
that the relative number of aged per- 
sons maintaining their own establish- 
ment is higher for men than for 
women, for married persons than for 
individuals of other marital status, 
for the aged in their sixties and early 
seventies than for those of more ad- 
vanced years, for rural than for 
urban residents, for nonwhite than 
for white persons. 

Insurance beneficiaries tend to 
have the same median age as the aged 
in the population as a whole, but in- 
clude relatively more men and, among 
both men and women, relatively 
more married persons. These factors 
should make for a_larger-than- 
average proportion living in their own 
household. The concentration of in- 


Surance beneficiaries in urban areas 
and the underrepresentation of the 
nonwhite population, on the other 
hand, are influences in the opposite 
direction. 

Assistance recipients, by contrast, 
are older on the average than either 
aged persons in the total population 
or insurance beneficiaries, and in- 


clude relatively more women and 
fewer married persons. These cir- 
cumstances would point to a smaller 


proportion of persons living in their 
own establishment. The larger rep- 
resentation in the assistance group 
of residents of rural areas and of 
nonwhite persons, however, are ele- 
ments making for a somewhat larger 
ratio in their own establishment. 

The net effect of the divergent in- 
fluences needs to be assessed in rela- 
tion to the relative economic re- 
sources in the two groups and to the 
specific eligibility conditions for 
benefit and for assistance, which also 
help determine the pattern of living 
of the persons affected. 


Living arrangements.—Nine out of 
ten aged persons are members of a 
private family, defined by the census 
as comprising the head of the house- 
hold and all other persons in the home 
who are related to the head by blood, 
marriage, or adoption and who live 
together and share common house- 
keeping arrangements. (A person liv- 
ing alone is considered a one-person 
private family.) This is the outstand- 
ing family characteristic of the aged, 


Table 6.—Percentage distribution of aged 
persons, by living arrangement 


Aged age 

All , 
rennal benefi- ussiste 

| persons} lake 208 


recip- 








Living arrangement |° Sy ae included 
| Pmt in field ients 
o4n i | Studies, in 19 
| 1940 1941-44 States, 
1944 3 
Total | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
In private family 90. 7 3 91.5 
Own establishment_. 68.8 81.1 69.9 
Alone 12. ¢ 10 27.9 
Spouse only 291 90 24 4 
With others, with or | } 
without spouse 34.2 8 17 
Relative’s home__....| 21.9 11.9 21.6 
Son or daughter 16. 4 15.8 
Other 5.4 2.8 9 
Not in private family 9.3 6.9 8.5 
Home of nonrelative 5.2 ( 
Other..... | 4.1 1.1 0 
! From unpublished censu ar ib! 
to Division of Coordination § , 
? Bureau of Old-Age and Sur ors Insurance. 
3 Public Assistance Report No. 9, table 8. 
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Table 7.—Percentage distribution of aged 
persons living in private families, by size 


of family 


. | Aged benefici- 
All persons 65 on S ineluded 
Size of fa:nily years and over, | 7 ao), Hi > ae 
1940 | in field studies,? 
1941-44 
Total ois 100. 0 100.0 
5. ee 13. 9 11.1 
2 persons....... 35. 5 48.3 
3 persons__ F 19. 5 18.8 
4 persons __ 12.3 10.3 
5 or more persons__| 18.8 11.6 
1 From unpublished census data inade available to 
Division of Coordination Studies. 
2 Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


and it is true for assistance recipients 
as well as for insurance beneficiaries. 
The aged in this respect are very much 
like the rest of the population, 93 per- 
cent of whom lived in private families 
in 1940. Among old-age assistance 
recipients in 1944 the ratio was 91 per- 
cent; among insurance beneficiaries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance in 1941-44, 
it was 93 percent. 

The aged person not maintaining 
his own home or living with a relative 
generally rooms with another family. 
A somewhat smaller number live in 
what the census calls a quasi house- 
hold, that is, in institutions, nursing 
homes, or other group living arrange- 
ments. The proportion of the aged 
found to be living in quasi households 
in 1940 was about twice as high, how- 
ever, as for the population under age 
65. The greater frequency of disabil- 
ity among the aged and the availabil- 
ity of special facilities for congregate 
care account in large measure for the 
contrast. One-third of the aged in 
quasi households in 1940 were living 
in “homes for the aged, infirm or 
needy”; an additional one-fourth 
were patients in mental institutions. 

Since the relative number of the 
aged in quasi households increases 
with age and with disability, it is not 
surprising that group living arrange- 
ments of this type were less frequent 
among insurance beneficiaries than in 
the aged population as a whole but 
more frequent among assistance re- 
cipients. 

For most aged persons the private 
family in which they live is their own. 
Three out of four persons aged 65 or 
over and living in private families in 
1940 were either the head of the fam- 
ily or the wife of the head. Twenty- 
four percent lived with children or 


other relatives. Married persons and 
workers are more likely to have both 
the need and the resources for a 
household of their own than non- 
workers or persons of other marital 
status. Since relatively more aged 
men than aged women are in the 
labor force and are living with a 
spouse, it is not surprising that the 
proportion of aged persons maintain- 
ing their own households is higher 
among the men than the women. Of 
the men in private families, 84 per- 
cent headed these families; 16 per- 
cent lived with relatives. Of the 
women, two-thirds maintained their 
own household, divided approxi- 
mately between family heads and 
wives of heads, and 32 percent lived 
with relatives. The association of 
marital status and labor-force status 
with status as family head tends to 
reduce the proportion of family heads 
in both sexes with advancing age. 

Aged insurance beneficiaries are 
more likely to have their own house- 
holds than old-age assistance recipi- 
ents, who in this respect resemble the 
aged in the total population. Seven 
out of eight beneficiaries in private 
families had establishments of their 
own, a ratio that reflects not only 
the differences in personal character- 
istics alluded to earlier, but more 
favorable economic circumstances as 
well. Another way of putting these 
facts is to say that proportionately 
twice as many assistance recipients 
as insurance beneficiaries lived in the 
home of a relative. Among the aged 
as a whole, and among assistance re- 
cipients and insurance beneficiaries, 
the relative was a son or daughter in 
three cases out of four. 

One of the striking contrasts among 
the three groups is with respect to the 
composition of the family in estab- 
lishments maintained by the aged. 
Among the aged as a whole, 18 out of 
every 100 such persons lived alone. 
Membership in one-person families 
was true of only 13 in every 100 in- 
surance beneficiaries surveyed, but of 
40 in every 100 assistance recipients. 
Single-person families were three 
times as numerous among assistance 
recipients as among insurance bene- 
ficiaries, in part because such families 
are more frequent among women and 
increase with an increase in the age of 
the family head—and assistance re- 
cipients include relatively more wo- 


men and are older on the average than 
insurance beneficiaries. Of greater 
significance perhaps is the circum- 
stance that the unattached individual 
is more likely to be resourceless and 
therefore to meet the eligibility con- 
ditions for assistance than the mem- 
ber of a larger family unit. Among 
the aged as a whole and among as- 
sistance recipients, about one-third of 
those in their own household lived 
with a spouse only, that is, the family 
consisted of the couple and no others. 
The proportion among insurance 
beneficiaries was considerably higher, 
almost half the total. Aged persons 
in their own establishment having 
other relatives present, on the other 
hand, were almost twice as numerous 
among insurance beneficiaries as 
among assistance recipients. The ex- 
planation, again, lies in part in sex 
and age differences between the two 
groups and in part in differences in 
economic circumstances. 

The relatively larger numbers of in- 
surance beneficiaries in private fam- 
ilies, in their own establishment and 
living with spouse only, are not wholly 
due to the predominance of men 
among beneficiaries. When these 
characteristics are analyzed sepa- 
rately for each sex, approximately the 
same differences between beneficiaries 
and total aged emerge. 


Size of family.—Aged persons differ 
from the general population, among 
other ways, in living in smaller fami- 
lies. This difference may be expected 
in view of the influence of numbers of 
children on family size. Aged per- 
sons have passed the child-bearing 
ages. Since three-fourths have 
households of their own, it is not sur- 
prising that the proportion living in 
small families is far larger than in the 
population as a whole. 

In 1940, half the aged in private 
families lived in one- and two-person 
families, an arrangement true for only 
one in every six persons under 65 years 
of age. Fourteen percent, as noted, 
lived alone, as compared with only 2 
percent in the population under age 
65. The relatively large number of 
couples living by themselves is re- 
flected in the 36 percent in two-person 
families; the corresponding ratio in 
the population under 65 was 13 per- 
cent. Contrasting magnitudes in the 
other direction were observed for the 
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proportions in families of five or 
more—19 percent among the aged and 
45 percent among persons under 65. 

Aged men and women are found in 
families of approximately the same 
size. Because of differences in mari- 
tal status, somewhat more women 
lived alone in 1940 and somewhat more 
men lived in two-person families. 
The aged living in their own estab- 
lishments tended to be found in 
smaller families; relatively more were 
members of one- and two-person fam- 
ilies and relatively fewer were in fam- 
ilies of three, four, or five or more 
persons. 

Data on size of family are available 
for old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries from field studies made 
in 1941-44, but not for recipients of 
old-age assistance. The insurance 
data suggest that individuals in two- 
person families bulk larger among 
beneficiaries than among the aged as 


a whole, with a corresponding greater 
or lesser deficiency of persons in fami- 
lies of other sizes. This characteris- 
tic conforms to the pattern among 
insurance beneficiaries of a higher 
ratio of married persons and of per- 
sons in their own establishment. 


Summary 


Available information indicates that 
in several significant respects aged 
beneficiaries of old-age and survivors 
insurance and recipients of old-age 
assistance differ from all the aged and 
from each other. 

Insurance beneficiaries include a 
larger proportion of men than the 
total aged population, are more heav- 
ily concentrated in urban areas, in- 
clude fewer nonwhite persons, and 
are more likely to be married and liv- 
ing with a spouse. A relatively larger 
number live in private families and 
in their own establishment; fewer live 


alone; more share their living quar- 
ters with a spouse only; fewer live in 
large families. 

Assistance recipients have a higher 
median age than the aged as a whole 
and include relatively fewer men. 
Proportionately more live in rural 
areas; more are nonwhite; fewer are 
married and living with spouse. Ap- 
proximately the same proportion as 
in the total aged population live in 
private families and in their own 
households; relatively more, however, 
live alone, and fewer live with others. 

These broad differences reflect in 
varying degree the selective charac- 
ter of the eligibility requirements of 
the two programs, the stage of pro- 
gram growth attained, and the impact 
of the war on the number and char- 
acteristics of persons applying for 
benefits or assistance. In other words, 
there is nothing necessarily perma- 
nent about the differences. 





Commercial Nursing and Boarding Homes 


in Philadelphia 


By Margaret K. Bishop* 


PHILADELPHIA faces a problem with 
serious implications for the health 
and welfare of its citizens in the lack 
of adequate facilities to care for 
chronically ill persons and for persons 
who are unable to assume the respon- 
sibilities of living alone and do not 
have relatives or friends willing or 
able to undertake responsibility for 
their care. This problem is not re- 
stricted to the indigent but touches all 
but the highest economic level, at 
which families can afford to care for 
the ill, feeble, or handicapped person 
in his own home or in expensive insti- 
tutions. The group most seriously af- 
fected, however, comprises recipients 
of public and private aid and persons 
living on a marginal income level, at 
which any adverse circumstance may 
necessitate dependence on public as- 
sistance. 

There are chronically ill persons in 
every age group, but by far the ma- 
jority are concentrated in the upper 
age brackets. In 1940, 7 percent of 


*Department of Research and Statistics, 
Department of Public Assistance, Phila- 
delphia County Board, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the city’s population were in the ages 
65 years or over, and the proportion 
is showing a steady upward trend. 
Moreover, the present lack of facili- 
ties for caring for nonacute illnesses 
of younger persons is developing an 
increasingly larger group of chroni- 
cally ill in the older age levels. More 
than 90 percent of the public assist- 
ance recipients in commercial nurs- 
ing homes are over 65 years. Thus, 
while the problem of caring for the 
chrcnically ill must be closely, but not 
exclusively, identified with care of 
older persons, constructive emphasis 
must be laid simultaneously on pre- 
vention of chronic illness by early 
diagnosis, txeatment, and adequate 
care. 

Nonprofit institutions care for only 
a small fraction of the aged popula- 
tion, because of the scarcity of such 
institutions and their restrictions on 
admission. Some of these homes op- 
erate on a contractual basis that auto- 
matically excludes recipients of public 
assistance. Many are limited with re- 
spect to church affiliation or race. 
Few will accept nonambulatory per- 


sons or persons with chronic or pro- 
gressive ailments. Philadelphia has 
only 4 nonprofit institutions for the 
chronically ill, with a bed capacity of 
about 500. Practically no hospital 
accommodations exist for the chron- 
ically ill of any age group. The few 
available facilities are limited to car- 
ing for persons suffering from par- 
ticular diseases, such as rheumatic 
fever, cancer, and so on. 

The shortage of nonprofit homes 
forces persons in need of sheltered 
care into commercially operated nurs- 
ing or boarding homes. The distinc- 
tion between these two types of homes 
lies in the degree and kind of care 
needed by the applicant for admission 
and in the legal requirement of licens- 
ing for nursing homes. Philadelphia 
has 52 licensed nursing homes accom- 
modating some 1,300 persons; at the 
time of this study—the summer of 
1945—public assistance recipients 
were living in 31 of these homes and 
in 42 boarding homes. 

Workers in social agencies are often 
faced with the situation of the person 
who is ready to be discharged from a 
hospital but needs continuing care; 
of the elderly couple who have strug- 
gled to keep up their home but are 
no longer able to combat the weak- 
nesses and disabilities of old age; of 
the lone man who is unable to prepare 
his own meals or to go out to a res- 
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taurant, day in and day out. For such 
persons the social worker has no alter- 
native but to attempt to obtain ad- 
mission to commercially operated 
homes. Often the recipient is not 
willing to accept this plan, but no 
other community resources exist to 
meet very real needs. 

The present study was undertaken 
by the Philadelphia County Board of 
Assistance to survey the city’s facili- 
ties for sheltered care, analyze the 
needs and characteristics of recipi- 
ents in commercial homes, and in- 
quire into needs for sheltered care 
among recipients then living in their 
own homes. Agency visitors filled in 
questionnaires for each commercial 
boarding home represented in their 
case load, for each recipient in a 
home, and, on a selective basis, for 
recipients who needed home care. A 
committee of the Council of Social 
Agencies, in collaboration with which 
the present study was conducted, had 
recently completed a study of com- 
mercial nursing homes. Since the 
data from this study were available 
for this report, questionnaires on 
nursing homes were not included in 
the agency study. 


Commercial Nursing Homes 


Under Pennsylvania law a license 
is required to operate a nursing home 
“for persons requiring care, treat- 
ment or nursing by reason of sick- 
ness, injury, infirmity or other disa- 
bility.’ The Department of Welfare 
is charged, on receipt of application 
for a license, with making a thorough 
investigation “as to the character, 
financial responsibility, and qualifi- 
cations of the applicant . . . the ade- 
quacy of the facilities of the home to 
furnish the type of care and service 
specified in the application, the sani- 
tary and fire protection facilities, and 
any other matter or thing which the 
department may deem proper.” Li- 
censes are issued for a year and may 
be renewed yearly following reinves- 
tigation. Representatives of the De- 
partment of Welfare may inspect the 
home and its records and interrogate 
the inmates at any time. Staff limi- 
tations in the Department of Welfare 
have greatly curtailed the possibilities 
of constructive work with the com- 
mercial homes in maintaining stand- 
ards and improving services. The 


Department is also handicapped in 
698540463 


its supervision of nursing homes by 
its recognition of the shortage of 
homes in the face of increasing need 
for sheltered care, and is therefore 
reluctant to eliminate any existing 
resource by too rigid insistence on 
high standards. 

The consequence of these circum- 
stances, coupled with the fact that the 
proprietors are operating the homes 
as a business and that the recipient’s 
monthly payment to the home is 
usually $40 or less, is that the caliber 
of care provided by the homes general- 
ly leaves much to be desired. Only 
about half the homes have a regis- 
tered nurse regularly on duty; the 
remainder have nurses with varying 
degrees of training or no nurses at all. 
Most homes employ less than 3 un- 
trained workers, equivalent to 1 for 
every 9 or 10 patients. Only 6 homes 
have physicians in attendance, while 
others have physicians on call or ex- 
pect the patient to have his own physi- 
cian. The adequacy and suitability of 
the meals served to ill and elderly pa- 
tients in several homes have been 
questioned repeatedly. 

In Philadelphia, as in many other 
cities, nursing homes have multiplied 
in recent years. More than half the 
nursing homes accepting public as- 
sistance recipients in this city have 
been in operation 5 years or less. In 
almost all instances the owner is in 
direct charge of the home. 

Except for one Jewish home, all the 
nursing homes are nonsectarian. A 
few exclude all cases which are not 
ambulatory, and a number do not ad- 
mit blind or senile patients. The ex- 


clusion of alcoholic, mental, and can- 
cer cases is almost universal. The 
need for nursing home care for indi- 
gent Negroes is practically unmet. 
Only three homes now accommodate 
Negro recipients of assistance, al- 
though Negroes constitute one-fourth 
of the old-age assistance case load in 
the city. 


Recipients’ Payments to the Home 


Rates in the nursing homes range 
from a monthly maximum of $258 to 
a minimum of $29. Private rooms are 
available in 14 homes at rates ordinar- 
ily excluding assistance recipients. 
Semiprivate accommodations (2, 3, or 
4 beds per room) are offered by 20 
homes, and dormitory rooms (5 or 
more beds per room) by 17. It has 
frequently been reported that a higher 
payment to the home seems to make 
little difference in the service ren- 
dered, except that private or semi- 
private rooms are available only to 
those paying the higher rate. 

Approximately one-third of the pa- 
tients in the nursing homes are de- 
pendent on public aid, and three- 
fourths of this group pay $40 or less 
tor their care. By its present policy, 
the agency’s payments to old-age as- 
sistance recipients are limited to five 
items of basic maintenance—food, 
shelter, fuel, clothing, and inciden- 
tals—although it is recognized that 
other subsistence needs exist and that 
nursing care may be such a need. 
Recognizing the difficulties experi- 
enced in obtaining this care within 
the range of the assistance payments, 
agency policy permits the use by the 


Table 1.—Resources (assistance and other) of recipients in nursing homes, by amount 
of the recipient’s monthly payment to home 
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recipient of personal resources to 
meet the deficit over and above the 
payment. 

The majority of recipients in the 
nursing homes receive an assistance 
payment of $40 a month which is 
claimed in toto by the home (table 1). 
Certain proprietors return a dollar or 
two to the recipient for personal pur- 
chases, but frequently the assistance 
check is turned over routinely to the 
home, leaving the recipient who has 
no other resources completely penni- 
less. This situation is responsible for 
much dissatisfaction among the in- 
mates of nursing homes. 


About one-third of the recipients 
have some resource that supplements 
their assistance and makes it possible 
for them to meet the charges of the 
nursing home. 

Percentage 


distribution 
of recipients 


Source of Income 


DOGS. ccnindtnes niannntiicieitaiubaiitidl 100. 0 
No income other than grant_....~-~- 64.0 
Belatives and friends_.._.......--- 25.0 
Federal insurance benefits_......-- 3.4 
Agencies, including churches... ._-~- 4.2 
SIE? ccenctendibistenavdedciegiy: aah ceealanai aoiaicains 1.4 
SET ithdicessedscumaneneinaneets SE LO 2.0 


General Conditions in Nursing 
Homes 


The homes and the adequacy of 
care they provide vary widely. Most 
of the homes were reported to be 
adequately clean, to offer reasonably 
good meals, and to provide such rec- 
reational facilities as books, radios, 
living rooms, and porches. The range 
of situations may be exemplified by 
the following excerpts from the sur- 
vey workers’ reports. 


Food was cooking on the stove when 
I went through. It looked ample and 
heavy. The patients were clean. The 
home is crowded, and some of the fur- 
niture needs replacement, but it all 
appeared clean. There are attractive 
grounds and porches. People were 
sitting in the yard and on the porch 
looking as though they were enjoying 
themselves. The men have a sunny 
room for recreation. When I was 
there they were listening to a broad- 
cast of a ball game. The proprietress 
investigates all patients before she 
takes them. If they are to come from 
a hospital she goes down to the hos- 
pital and talks with the patient and 
decides what they will pay and if they 
will be suitable for her place. She also 
talks to the doctor and gets his orders 
for the patient. If the patient is com- 
ing to her from his own home she 
goes to see the patient in his home. 


The report on another home was as 
follows: 


I was present while the supper tray 
was being served. The platters were 
scanty. Patients did not appear too 
clean. The house was not clean; bath- 
rooms were filthy, and the nurse who 
showed me around kept apologizing 
for the appearance of the house. 
There was a rather depressing atmos- 
phere in this home. Most of the pa- 
tients were confined to their rooms, 
which were not too cheerful. 


Commercial Boarding Homes 


For purposes of the study, “board- 
ing home” was defined as “ a home not 
licensed as a nursing home, operated 
for profit, accommodating three or 
more adult persons unrelated to the 
person in charge, at least one of whom 
is a client of a social agency.” 

Commercial boarding homes, as well 
as nonprofit and nursing homes, re- 
Strict their admissions; bedridden, 
alcoholic, and mental cases are types 
of applicants most frequently ex- 
cluded. House-bound and room- 
bound persons are accepted in most 
homes, but ambulatory persons are 
preferred. More than half the board- 
ing homes will accept white persons 
of either sex, while several others limit 
their admissions to white men or to 
white women. Only three of the 
boarding homes studied admit Ne- 
groes. In general, the homes are non- 
sectarian. 

The distinction between nursing 
and boarding homes sometimes rests 
on the rather fine line of the posses- 
sion or nonpossession of a license. 
Some boarding homes provide medical 
care, have graduate nurses resident or 
on call, and care, at least temporarily, 
for bedridden patients. Several 
boarding homes that have been un- 
willing to accept bedridden cases have 
permitted persons to remain who have 
become bedridden during their resi- 
dence. Probably a significant number 
of persons in boarding homes would 
benefit by nursing home care. The 
shortage of nursing homes and the 
higher rates charged for such care 
force ill and disabled persons to live 
under arrangements that fail to pro- 
vide them with the type of care which 
they need. 

In most of the boarding homes the 
inmates are ambulatory, although 
many do not go outside the home reg- 
ularly. They hzeve sought boarding 
care because they are lone persons, in- 


capable of caring for themselves, or 
because they have no relatives who 
are willing or able to undertake their 
care. 

The homes have been in operation 
for periods ranging from 40 years to 
less than a year; half were established 
within the past 5 years. They have a 
capacity of some 500 persons; more 
than half care for 10 persons or less. 
At the time of the study there was a 
25-percent vacancy rate, which un- 
doubtedly reflects in part the diffi- 
culties experienced in obtaining main- 
tenance staff. Six homes have no 
private rooms; the other 36 have pri- 
vate accommodations for 155 persons, 
at monthly rates ranging from $130 to 
$26.09. Semiprivate rooms, contain- 
ing 2, 3, or 4 beds, were available in 
31 homes, with slightly more than 2 as 
the average number of beds in each 
room. A maximum charge of $130 
was made for semiprivate rooms, and 
a minimum charge of $26. Only 3 
homes had dormitories, that is, rooms 
containing more than 4 beds. Of 
these, a mission home offered accom- 
modations with 15 beds per room, 
ranging from $29.25 a month to no 
charge, and the other 2 rented dormi- 
tory beds, with an average of 5 beds 
per room, at a maximum charge of 
$40 and a minimum charge of $27.83. 


Recipients’ Payments to Boarding 
Homes 


The scale of payments to boarding 
homes is lower than that in nursing 
homes, since residents need less care. 


Table 2.—Resources (assistance and other) 
of recipients living in boarding homes, by 
amount of the recipient’s monthly pay- 
ment to home 
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Consequently, recipients who need 
only boarding care are more fre- 
quently able to keep a part of their 
asSistance payment for their own use. 
As in the case of recipients in nurs- 
ing homes, the assistance payment in 
most instances is $40 a month. 
About one-fourth of the recipients 
have resources in addition to the as- 
sistance payment. For a few who are 
making relatively high payments to 
the home, relatives or agencies are 
supplementing assistance to obtain 
what borders on the type of care of- 
fered in a nursing home. The source 
of income is shown below for all cases. 
Percentage 


distribution 
of recipients 


Source of income 





inicio cicitinanhnsas nastncaniinitndateaine 100. 0 
No income other than grant __- ~~~ 73.3 
Relatives and friends.___........_-- 14.8 
Federal insurance benefits_.__...___~ 2.9 
Agencies, including churches_____--_-_ 2.4 
Personal, including part-time employ- 
REED, secnsbentsttiarendtnmnsendnislniientenemiantiotas 3.3 
a CS See ea eae 3.3 


General Conditions in Boarding 
Homes 


The 42 boarding homes in which 
recipients of public assistance were 
living at the time of the study present 
the following composite picture. The 
home is usually under the personal di- 
rection of the owner, who frequently 
has no assistance in its maintenance. 
Nearly all the homes are located near 
a physician or hospital, transporta- 
tion, and recreational centers, such 
as parks, motion picture theaters, and 
churches. 

In general, the, physical condition 
of the home is adequate or better; 
houses are structurally sound and 
suitable for the purpose for which 
they are being used; bedrooms are not 
crowded, and beds are of adequate 
size with sufficient bedding; rooms 
are kept reasonably clean. Bathroom 
facilities are fairly adequate, with an 
average of five persons to each toilet 
and washbasin and six persons to 
each tub or shower; inspection of 
these facilities indicated that satis- 
factory cleanliness was maintained. 

Most of the homes offer a limited 
number of services in addition to shel- 
ter and food. Many care for personal 
laundry, while a few provide clothing 
and such services as shopping and 
mending. Recreational facilities are 
made available in the form of books, 
games, and radios, and in access to 
outdoor space, porches, and living 


rooms. In most homes, medical care 
is provided on a temporary basis, 
through attendance of physician, vis- 
iting nurse, or graduate nurse on call, 
but in extended illnesses the patient is 
usually removed to a hospital. 


Boarders often share in the work of 
the home to the extent of caring for 
their own rooms, where they may us- 
ually have their personal possessions, 
and of performing odd jobs around 
the kitchen and dining room. There 
are few restrictions on their activities 
other than those often experienced in 
institutions, such as giving notification 
when leaving the home, returning at a 
certain hour, and remaining at certain 
times in designated parts of the house. 


Comments made by agency visitors 
indicate that, in general, recipients are 
reasonably satisfied with the condi- 
tions in the homes and that the rela- 
tionship between the owner and the 
guests is friendly and harmonious, 
One visitor reported: 


Mrs. G seems to take a personal 
interest in her boarders. She says 
she is specially interested in provid- 
ing a comfortable home for aged 
people, and she renders a great many 
services beyond those expected of a 
boarding house proprietress. She has 
nursed several sick boarders back to 
health and at present has a room- 
bound boarder whom she seems to 
attend very adequately. 


Complaints tend to center most 
frequently around the home’s charges, 
which often leave the recipient little 
or no money for items other than 
maintenance, and around the quality 
and quantity of the food provided. 
Thus a report on a home with seven 
recipients indicates: 


Boarders are dissatisfied with this 
particular home. They have to clean 
their own rooms, and most of them 
are too old or not well enough. They 
are diSsatisfied with the food because 
of inadequacy of amount served, and 
because of the way in which it is pre- 
pared. The proprietress, Mrs. B, has 
no help except an 8-year-old child 
who, she said, helps with the dishes. 
The boarders do not like Mrs. B’s per- 
sonality and prefer not to have their 
friends call on them because “Mrs. B 
makes it too unpleasant.” 


With respect to another home it was 
reported: 

There have been some complaints 
that insufficient food is served. Many 
clients get hungry in the evening and 
must buy food from the proprietress, 
thereby leaving them little or no 
money for incidentals. 


Characteristics of Recipients in 
Both Types of Homes 


Information was obtained for each 
recipient, 18 years of age or older, 
who was resident in a commercial 
nursing or boarding home at the time 
of the studies. Since only about 10 
percent of the total group were 
Negroes, data are not presented sepa- 
rately for them. 

Sixty-three case records of recip- 
ients living in homes were read. 
These people vary widely with respect 
to their family composition, disabili- 
ties, temperaments, and reactions to 
their inevitable dependence; but the 
core of most of the situations is essen- 
tially the same. Most of them have 
subsisted on marginal or near-mar- 
ginal incomes. They have been able 
to manage through earnings or sup- 
port by relatives until the disabilities 
of age have made it impossible for 
them to live alone or too difficult for 
relatives to care for them. There is 
practically universal reluctance to- 
ward leaving their own homes, even 
when living alone or having insuffi- 
cient care from others becomes highly 
unsatisfactory and precarious. Fre- 
quently hospitalization provides the 
turning point, when it becomes obvi- 
ous that convalescent or continued 
care will be needed or when landlords 
or relatives refuse to permit return to 
their homes. Acceptance of or resist- 
ance to life in a home is related pri- 
marily to the personality, attitude, 
and previous standard of living of the 
individual and only secondarily to the 
character of service offered by the 


Table 3.—Age distribution of recipients in 
nursing and boarding homes, for each 
sex and type of home 
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Table 4.—Marital status of men and 
women recipients, for each type of home 





Percentage distribution of recipients 
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home. Some recipients have moved 
from one home to another, expressing 
dissatisfaction with each. Others, 
living in the same homes, are able to 
adjust themselves in spite of their nat- 
ural desire for homes of their own. 
One old man commented that he had 
“enough to eat, and a good place to 
sleep, and no one could ask for any- 
thing more.” 


Age and Marital Status 


Persons seeking nursing and board- 
ing home care are predominantly an 
elderly group; more than 90 percent of 
the recipients in both types of homes 
are over 65 years of age (table 3). 

Nearly half the recipients living in 
nursing homes at the time of the 
study, and nearly two-thirds of those 
in boarding homes, are lone individ- 
uals; many others have close relatives 
whe are not interested in their wel- 
fare or are so overburdened by the 
needs of their more immediate family 
that they are genuinely unable to as- 
sume any further responsibilities. 
The disabilities of these persons cre- 
ate a situation which is completely 
insuperable to the lone person and 
often too onerous for families, and 
make sheltered care practically im- 
perative. 

Most of the recipients living in 
homes are single or widowed (table 
4). Although very few married per- 
sons were living in the commercial 
homes at the time of the study, a very 
real social problem is presented by 
elderly couples who are not able to 
care for themselves completely and 
are not able to pay for continued and 
expensive care. Some other cities 


have taken cognizance of this situa- 


tion by building apartment houses 
with small quarters especially de- 
signed for elderly persons and com- 
mon services available at low cost. 
This arrangement permits privacy, 
independence, and comfortable liv- 
ing, pending the day when nursing 
care becomes necessary. It means a 
proicngation of home life for elderly 
people who are unable to cope with 
the expense and difficulty of main- 
taining their homes under the usual 
ill-adapted conditions of the ordinary 
rented house or apartment. 


Period of Dependence on Public 
Assistance 


Most of the recipients of public as- 
sistance in commercial homes are 
long-term dependents. Some have 
been able to interrupt their public 
dependency by periods of self-sup- 
port, but the majority have been re- 
ceiving aid continuously from the 
date of their first application (table 
5). 

Records of long-term cases show 
clearly the reason for continuous de- 
pendency. Recipients are solitary per- 
sons or have relatives who cannot as- 
sist them, and they are incapable of 
any effort in their own behalf—as, for 
example, an elderly woman whose only 
relative is a daughter in the Home for 
Incurables; a lone senile woman of 85; 
a diabetic woman who has had one leg 
amputated, is so senile that she fails 
to realize that she is a recipient, and 


Table 5.—Interval since first authoriza- 
tion of public assistance, for each type of 
home and continuity of assistance 
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Table 6.—Length of residence in homes, 








for each type of home 
Percentage distribution of 
| recipients in 
} “Te . 
| Nursing Boarding 
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3 years but less than 4 6.5] 7.5] 12.4 9.1 
4 years but less than 5 5.5 | 23] 62) 24 
5 years but less than 6 a0; L4 6.7) 2.4 
6 years but less than 7 2.0 9 4.7 1.4 
7 years or more. ----- 1.7 | 6 8.6 3.3 





has only one relative, a son with a 
large family who is usually unem- 
ployed or earns very little; a lone man, 
whose adopted daughter does not give 
him any financial help. 


Period of Residence in Homes 


The scarcity of commercial homes 
and the progressive disabilities of the 
recipients living in them are probably 
the principal reasons why individuals 
stay as long as they do in the homes 
they enter first. While some records 
show a history of repeated moves, 
more show a prolonged stay in one 
home, motivated in some cases by a 
senile indifference to surroundings, in 
others by an acceptance of the inevit- 
able, and in a few by a real apprecia- 
tion of what the home offers. 


Health 


Poor health prevails among inmates 
of boarding and nursing homes. One- 
fourth of the recipients in boarding 
homes are reported by the agency vis- 
itors to have no particular disability; 
this statement probably implies the 
absence of a diagnosis known to the 
visitor, rather than a clean bill of 
health. Most of the ailments listed 
are chronic or progressive and are re- 
lated to the infirmities of age and sen- 
ility. Specifically, heart and circula- 
tory disturbances, nervous and mental 
disorders, and disorders of the bodily 
framework are the most frequently re- 
ported. The effect of ill health on the 
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Table 7.—Mobility of men and women 
recipients, for each type of home 


| 





Percentage distribution of 
recipients in— 





Boarding homes 





Degree of ean Nursing homes 
} 








mobility 
To- We To- ; Wo- 
tal |Men) men | tal |Me2) men 
Total... [ee 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0} 100.0 
Bedridden_- | "23. 4°13.0 30.3 4.8 1. 1 7.5 
Room-bound._| 35.3) 37.0) 34.1) 8.6! 12.2 5.8 
House-bound. | 15.9) 14.5 16.8) 17.1) 11.1 21.7 
Ambulatory. -| 25. 4) 35. 5 18.8) 69.5 76.6 65.0 
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mobility of recipients is indicated in 
table 7. 


Life in the Homes 


Description of the facilities in the 
homes and of the potentialities of 
the inmates paints a picture of a 
largely vegetative life. The patients 
lie in bed or sit side by side with little 
or nothing to entertain or interest 
them. Some listen to radios, read 
books or newspapers, or visit with the 
other inmates. Many are too ad- 
vanced in senility to participate in 
any social activities, while others, 
through long disuse and idleness, have 
lost the initiative to seek diversion. 
Moreover, lack of money strictly cur- 
tails possible activities. If every 
penny of the assistance payment is 
turned over to the home, the individ- 
ual without other resource cannot 
purchase even a newspaper, stamps or 
stationery, material for handwork. 
In some homes the proprietress re- 
turns a small amount for such inci- 
dentals or herself supplies them, but 
often the recipient receives literally 
nothing but maintenance and mini- 
mum care. The more active move 
around the home—to living rooms, 
porches, and grounds—take short 
walks, and occasionally visit the 
homes of friends and relatives, attend 
church or the movies, or go to librar- 
ies. Several homes require boarders, 
when physically able, to take care of 
their own rooms. A small group of 
recipients do odd jobs around the 
home, such as cleaning, helping in the 
kitchen, and mending, either for 


slight recompense or “just for some- 
thing to do.” A few do their per- 
sonal laundry. 

Needs of the recipient other than 
maintenance and care are met in a 
variety of ways or are completely un- 


met. Clothing is considered to be in- 
cluded in the nursing home’s charges 
to about one-third of the recipients 
and is supplied in a few instances by 
the boarding homes. The assistance 
payment usually includes allowance 
for clothing. When the home does 
not receive the entire assistance pay- 
ment the recipient may be able to 
meet his clothing needs from the re- 
mainder. Relatives and friends also 
help with contributions of clothing. 
Laundering of personal apparel is 
taken care of by most of the nursing 
homes and a few of the boarding 
homes. Sometimes friends and rela- 
tives perform this service for the pa- 
tients, and a few recipients are able to 
do their own laundry. Incidental 
items, such as tobacco, toilet articles, 
and reading material, are supplied in 
relatively few cases, and usually by 
relatives and friends. The area of 
unmet needs embraces practically all 
other items. 

The nursing and medical care avail- 
able to recipients varies in kind and 
extent from one home to another. In 
general, the nursing homes afford 
nursing care to all inmates, with day 
and night bedside care for those pa- 
tients who require it. In a rather sur- 
prising number of instances, boarding 
homes are giving general nursing care 
to boarders, probably more often at 
intervals rather than as a continuing 
service. Several proprietresses of 
boarding homes are nurses and are 
qualified to give nursing care in emer- 
gent situations. The most frequent 
plan with respect to medical care is 
to use a physician in attendance on 
the home, financed through the 
agency’s medical program. A few re- 
cipients also use hospital clinics and 
the services of visiting nurses. 

Life in the nursing and boarding 
homes is ordinarily a restricted ex- 
istence, with little that is construc- 
tive or even pleasurable and enter- 
taining. In present circumstances, 
however, the homes are performing a 
real function. While it is easy to 
criticize the operation of the homes, 
and there is undoubtedly much that 
is subject to valid criticism, the fol- 
lowing points should be kept in mind: 
(1) The standard of living of the home 
is definitely higher than that of the 
former scale of living of many recip- 
ients. If it were not for the commer- 
cial homes, many persons would be 


‘baths three times a week. 


receiving little or no care in condi- 
tions of real squalor. (2) The homes 
are not philanthropic institutions but 
business enterprises. The homes that 
cater to public assistance recipients 
cannot afford to offer a very high 
standard of living for $40 a month per 
person. Certain obvious abuses that 
exist currently could be corrected, 
however, if community pressure were 
exerted to improve standards and 
supervision. (3) If the ill or disabled 
person is forced to live in the uncon- 
genial surroundings of a commercial 
home, it is because the community has 
not made provision for this particu- 
lar group of its members. 


Need for Nursing and 
Boarding Care 


Analysis of the characteristics of 
persons in need of sheltered care re- 
veals no significant difference between 
this group and those persons already 
resident in the homes. Sheltered care 
would undoubtedly benefit many re- 
cipients who are now living alone and 
are dependent on the care given by 
landlords, other tenants in the house, 
or friends, or who are receiving no care 
at all. The reasons for their refusal 
to consider commercial home care are 
of interest. 

First in importance is the natural 
feeling of people for their own homes, 
however poor and humble, and the re- 
luctance to admit they cannot manage 
alone. Their need of sheltered care is 
often much more obvious to others 
who are interested in them than to 
themselves. Such a case was that of 
a lone woman nearly 80 years of age, 
suffering from recurrent cancer. She 
lived in a single furnished room in a 
private home which she refused to va- 
cate even when her landlord moved 
and other tenants rented the house. 
She could do little for herself and was 
dependent on a neighbor for food and 
laundry and on a visiting nurse for 
She vio- 
lently rejected the idea of entering a 
nursing home. 

An allied reason for rejecting the 
plan of entering a home is the fre- 
quently expressed belief that the re- 
strictions imposed by the home would 
prove burdensome. Actually, most of 
the homes do not attempt to regulate 
the lives of their inmates beyond the 
point of compatability with communal 
living. A few have restrictions which 
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are definite sources of unhappiness to 
their boarders, such as rules against 
use of porches and grounds, limitation 
of boarders to one floor of the home 
and to their own rooms at night, a re- 
quired bedtime of 6 p.m. Many peo- 
ple value their independence so highly 
that they will go to extremes to pre- 
serve it. Thus, an elderly man is liv- 
ing by himself, eating in restaurants, 
and sending a boy for his meals when 
he is unable to go out; another man 
is confined to his room, is alone all 
day when his landlady goes to work, 
and receives only two meals a day pre- 
pared by his landlady before she leaves 
the house and when she returns at 
night; a third recipient, with no 
proper cooking facilities, is subsisting 
largely on canned foods purchased by 
friends and neighbors. 

Several recipients have expressed 
their unwillingness to leave the neigh- 
borhood in which they have lived for 
many years and their reluctance to 
share a room with others, which would 
usually be necessary in a home at the 
price which they could pay. Others 
have spent some time in a commercial 
home and, on the basis of an unpleas- 
ant experience, are adamant in refus- 
ing to try it again, despite the undesir- 
able factors in their present way of 
living. 


It is very difficult or impossible to 
obtain any real measure of the need 
for commercial home care among the 
recipient group. Expression of the 
need would necessarily have to come 
from the individuals concerned, since 
no outsider, however well-trained or 
well-meaning, could have complete 
awareness of all the factors involved— 
physical, social, and psychological. 
The recipient’s admission of the need 
is blocked by the reasons that make 
him unwilling to face the issue 
squarely until complete incapacity 
forces him to do so. Moreover, the 
present low caliber of many of the 
homes is well known to most recip- 
ients, and it is impossible for them to 
conceive of sheltered care except at 
the familiar level. If more adequate 
and more attractive facilities were de- 
veloped, it is extremely probable that 
many recipients who cling to their own 
unsatisfactory scheme of living would 
be more than glad to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to receive nursing 
or boarding care. 


Conclusions 


Probably few single needs are more 
pressing, more vital to the national 
welfare, and more neglected in most 
communities today than the need for 
care of the chronically ill. There has 
been little tendency to come to grips 
with this problem on any basis cor- 
relative with the actual need. More- 
over, in planning for the future there 
is little recognition that this is a 
steadily increasing need, inasmuch as 
it is closely related to the rising pro- 
portion of older persons in the popu- 
lation and to the cumulative results of 
years of inadequate care of persons 
with potentially chronic conditions. 

Philadelphia has many thousands 
of chronically ill persons, some of 
whom need only simple custodial care 
while others require active medical 
care or skilled nursing. Additional 
thousands, although not chronically 
ill, find it difficult to perform the 
routine tasks of daily living without 
aid. Many of these persons depend 
on public or private aid or are mem- 
bers of families with marginal in- 
comes that cannot extend to the pro- 
vision of medical care. To meet this 
need, Philadelphia has nonprofit in- 
stitutions caring for 500 persons, com- 
mercial nursing homes with a capac- 
ity of 1,300, and various hospitals and 
a home for the indigent that are 
forced to give care to a minimum 
number of chronically ill persons, 
although such care is definitely not 
within their function. 

The dilemma of the indigent chron- 
ically ill person occurs so frequently 
as to form an almost standard pat- 
tern. Acute manifestations of the 
disability bring the patient to the 
hospital, where treatment restores 
him to his “normal” condition. At 
this point the hospital is anxious that 
he should be discharged, so that his 
bed will be available to a person in 
need of active medical care. Because 
of the patient’s need of continuing 
nursing or custodial care, his lack of 
resources, and the inadequacy of 
facilities to meet his needs, he is fre- 
quently kept in the hospital beyond 
the point of need for hospitalization. 
A vicious circle then develops. Over- 
crowding of hospital facilities some- 
times limits the admission of incipient 
cases that cannot be treated until the 
period of therapeutic possibilities has 


elapsed, tending to create a new group 
of the chronically ill. Such proce- 
dures are obviously uneconomical, 
both financially and from the stand- 
point of human values. The obvious 
solution lies in the provision of ade- 
quate facilities for the care of the 
increasingly large population of senile 
persons, the chronically ill, and dis- 
abled persons of all types and age 
groups. 

When the discharged patient is 
finally forced to leave the hospital, 
the plans for his care are usually the 
responsibility of his relatives, if any, 
the hospital social worker, and the 
representative of the public or pri- 
vate agency which will be charged 
with his maintenance. If care can- 
not be provided in his own home or 
by relatives, little remains except to 
place him in a commercial home. 
There, again, usually little choice is 
possible in selecting the home, if the 
assistance payment is the total re- 
source. Thus, the worker must rec- 
ommend placement in any available 
vacancy whether or not it provides 
the type of care the recipient needs. 

Commercial facilities cannot alone 
provide the answer to the need for 
care of the chronically ill. The func- 
tion of such homes would seem, 
ideally, to be related to the care of 
persons who can afford to pay ade- 
quately for services. If only this 
group were to be accommodated, it 
should be possible to set high stand- 
ards which should be rigidly enforced. 
In such circumstances, proprietors 
could derive a reasonable profit and, 
at the same time, meet a very real 
need in the community. 

The presupposition would then be 
that the needs of indigent persons or 
of those who could not afford to meet 
medical costs would be met on a non- 
profit basis. The particular form 
which such a plan would take would, 
of course, depend on the needs and 
desires of the community. It might 
include a large hospital for the chron- 
ically ill, subsidized small homes for 
groups needing only custodial care, 
tax-supported homes for groups re- 
quiring skilled nursing and medical 
care, supervision by hospital physi- 
cians of persons in their own homes, 
or any other of a number of plans 
or combination of plans. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims and 
Benefits 


State Programs 


In April, for the first time, the aver- 
age weekly number of veterans re- 
ceiving veterans’ readjustment allow- 
ances exceeded the number of bene- 
ficiaries under State unemployment 
insurance programs. Recipients un- 
der the veterans’ program rose from 
1.5 million in March to 1.6 million in 
April, while unemployment insurance 
beneficiaries declined from 1.6 mil- 
lion to 1.4 million. The drop was 
widespread, occurring in 38 of the 
45 States for which data are available. 
Of the States reporting increases, 
Kentucky had the largest—3,100— 
and North Carolina was next with 
1,600; the others reported increases 
of less than 500. 

About 500,000 persons were released 
from the armed forces in April, but 
because of seasonal factors the num- 
ber of accessions to the total civilian 
labor force, as reported by the Bureau 
of the Census, was close to 1.3 mil- 
lion; withdrawals of emergency war 
workers were practically at a stand- 
still. At the same time, civilian em- 
ployment rose by 1.6 million. Asa re- 
sult, the number of unemployed 
dropped by about 300,000 to an esti- 
mated 2.4 million during the week 
ended April 13. There was consider- 
able “displacement” unemployment 
during the month, as returning vet- 
erans displaced civilian workers. 
Heretofore, veterans’ reinstatements 
did not cause lay-offs in many in- 
stances but were replacements for 
workers normally leaving their jobs. 

Unemployment as represented by 
the ratio of continued claims during 
the week ended April 13 to average 
covered employment in 1945 was 5.6 
percent as compared with 6.8 percent 
in March. The decline was wide- 
spread, and only Massachusetts, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Utah reported the same or 
higher ratios. 


The rise in initial claims from 


774,000 in March to 979,000 in April 
can be attributed to several factors. 
One, administrative in character, was 
the beginning of new benefit years 


during the first week in April in 9 
States—Colorado, Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont. Many persons in cur- 
rent-compensable status filed initial 
claims to establish themselves in the 
new benefit year, and these claims did 
not represent new unemployment. 
Some came from persons who had pre- 
viously exhausted all benefit rights 
in the old benefit year and became 
eligible for additional benefits in the 
new benefit year. For these 9 States 
the increase in initial claims totaled 
242,000, while in the remaining 42 
States there was a decline of 37,000. 
Another factor was the labor dispute 
in the coal industry. Initial claims 
from miners were especially heavy in 
Illinois, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia, the 4 leading coal-pro- 
ducing States. Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, is the only one of the 4 States 
which pays benefits to persons in- 
volved in a labor dispute, and then 
only after a disqualification period of 
4 weeks. Secondary unemployment, 
as a result of the coal dispute, became 
evident later in the month in scat- 
tered areas. Several other labor dis- 
putes in various parts of the country 
resulted in some filing of initial 
claims, but many of these disputes 
were settled before the claimants 
reached compensable status. 

More than half the initial claims 
in Nevada, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota were interstate claims re- 
ceived as agent State from workers 


claiming benefits on wage credits 
earned outside the State. Continued 
interstate claims taken as agent State 
comprised more than half the total in 
five States. On the other hand, the 
proportion was less than 5 percent in 
seven other States, including the lead- 
ing eastern industrial States. 

Continued claims, which totaled 7.5 
million in March, fell to 6.6 million in 
April; altogether, 36 of the 48 States 
for which data are available reported 
fewer continued claims. The largest 
drop occurred in Pennsylvania, with 
the ending of labor disputes in the 
steel and electrical plants; Michigan, 
New Jersey, and New York each re- 
ported declines of more than 100,000. 
Among the States with appreciable 
increases were Connecticut, Illinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, North Car- 
olina, and West Virginia. 

Benefit disbursements dropped to 
$110.7 million during the month, the 
lowest amount since December 1945. 
Disbursements declined more than a 
million dollars in Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. Only seven States paid 
more in benefits than in March. 

Funds available for the payment of 
benefits on April 30 totaled $6,752 
million, approximately $8 million less 
than was on hand a month earlier. 

Region I—All 6 New England 
States began a new benefit year dur- 
ing the first week of April, and conse- 
quently all reported increases in ini- 
tial claims. Continued claims also 
rose sharply in Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts. Unemployment, as re- 
flected by the ratio of continued 
claims to covered workers, was above 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, April 1946 


Initial claims 

Continued claims 

Weeks compensated . 

First payments 3__- 

Exhaustions 3 shen i canbiaedina 
Weekly average beneficiaries. ---- 
Benefits paid § __-. _— line 
Benefits paid since first payable *__ _- 
Funds available as of Apr. 30, 1946 7....-- 








Amount of change from— 
Number or a po A MN eee 
amount 
March 1°46 April 1945 
? 979, 000 | +205, 000 +826, 000 
1 6, 650, 000 | —819, 000 +6, 162, 000 
-.| 26,042, 000 | —863, 000 +5, 664, 000 
380, 045 — 24, 868 +345, 018 
159, 635 | —61, 955 4 +149, 121 
Pe 21, 394, 000 — 199, 000 4 +1, 307, 000 
..| 2 $110, 666, 000 —16, 344, 000 | +104, 482, 000 
_| $3, 085, 618, 486 |. | ae 


| $6, 751, 521, 093 




















1 Includes estimated data for California, Idaho, 
and Rhode Island. 

2Includes estimated data for California, District 
of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, Nebraska, and Rhode 
Island. 

3 Excludes California, District of Columbia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island; data not reported. 

4 Excludes Wisconsin; data not comparable. 


5 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and 
transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

6 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks and 
transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 
Includes California, Indiana, Kentucky, and Wash- 
ington as of Mar. 31, 1946. 

?Includes California, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Washington as of Mar. 31, 1946. 
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the national average in Maine and 
Rhode Island but well below it in the 
other States. In Connecticut the in- 
crease in continued claims from 
68,900 in March to 84,000 in April 


the month, which 
falling-off of claims 
of the month, when 




















was attributed to the effects of the 
coal dispute during the latter part of 


season began and several large labor 
disputes were settled. The average 
weekly number of beneficiaries in the 
State declined sharply from 29,500 to 
16,200. Massachusetts reported the 


offset a general 
in the early part ° 
the construction 


































































Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, 
April 1946 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 15, 1946] 
Total! New 
Social 
Security Amount of change Inter- 
en a All from— Women| state All |Women 
and State claim- |——— claim- | as per- | claim- | claim- 
ants March April ants cent of ants | ants 
1946 | 1945 total | 
as } 
Total #.../979, 000 |+205, 000 | +826, 000 |...---.- Ts | eer! Eaerer 
Region I: | 
Conn. ....- 40,718 | +29, 472 | +36, 104 | 10, 709 1.5 | 39,541 | 10,179 
Maine 11,245 | +5,780| +8,393 , 571 3.9] 11,106 | 4,518 
pe 44,988 | +22,390 | +35, 748 | 21, 197 2.9 | 44,080 | 20,731 
ieee 2,328 | +1,090| +1, 725 926 18.8 | 2,193 873 
R.13 . = ae a. ike oe cei 
Vt.. _| 2,202] +1,452} +1,962] 1,221 11.6 | 2,149] 1,201 
Region I-III: | 
Del........| 1,629] +190] -+1,288 763 | 20.1] 1,2h0 632 
N.J....-.-| 29,723 | —6,343 | +22, 163 | 13, 007 4.7 | 19,749 | 8,972 
» 110, 694 | —33, 828 | +85, 783 3) 4.0 | 49, 908 (3) 
Pa._....-.-| 83,689 | +27,937 | +79,995 | 19, 967 5.2 | 65,434 | 15,372 
Region IV: | 
+ ee | 1,198 | +82 +910 368 28.2} 1.031 326 
Md | 64,849 | +56, 923 | +62, 447 | 26,275 .9 | 50,664 | 20, 528 
je | 8,067 +45 | +7,110 | 5,073 12.6 | 6,651 | 4,240 
Va coun ae —926 +4,407 | 2,330 32.7 | 4,030 | 1,850 
W. Va.....| 15,861 | +5, 660 | +13,887 | 3,354] 23.0 | 14,561 | 3,077 
tegion V: | } | 
Ky ..-| 13.301 | +3.175 | +11,661 | 3,182] 28.1] 11,911 2, 743 
Mich......| 51,680} +2,574 | +28,550 | 18.563| 3.8 | 20,629 | 14, 384 
Ohio | 29, 201 —228 | +27,105 | 7,686] 6.8 | 29,201 7, 686 
Region VI: | | | 
«RRS 1159, 316 |+117, 471 |+136,652 | 65,359} 2.5 |154,347 63, 703 
Ind......-.| 19,353 | —11, 255 | +16,419 | 5,782] 5.7] 11,961] 3,498 
Wisi] 5:864| —2047| +8.235| 2328| 105] 4,937/ 1,923 
Region VII: | | 
Bs isienoe | 7,368} —2,443| +6,433 | 2,436] 15.2] 5,912] 2,149 
Fla.....-..| 6,326} +504) +5,261 | 2,378 | 30.7] 5,015| 1,862 
Ga --| 6,148} —1,154| +5,380} 2.839] 11.0] 4,268] 2,022 
Miss...... | 2, 908 | —352 | +2,196| 1,148] 32.5 | 2,575} 1,015 
a 2,643 | —224| +2,009/ 1,135] 21.2] 2,209 984 
Tenn___...| 11,927 | —10 | +10,638 | 3,511 | 12.1 | 10,678 2, 925 
Region VIII: | | | | | 
lowa.....- +315 | 1,665| 17.6] 3,560] 1,364 
Minn..... —2, 499 2, 101 7.1) 4,853] 1,671 
Nebr... —288 776 | 7.1} 1,330] 599 
N. Dak.-.-} —196 158 63.4) 346 | 150 
&, Dak... —68 180 68.7 329 | 173 
Region IX: | | | 
rk........| 5,774] —1,051| +5,250| 1,659 47.4 | 5,120} 1,503 
Kans |} 6,101} 1,211] +5,570| 2,442] 28.7] 4,642] 1,866 
ae 22,927 | —2,479 | +21,026 | &, 747 15.8 | 13,527 | 4,926 
Okla_...-..| 9,000 —622| +8,538 | 2,722 26.9 | 7,192} 2,199 
Region X: | | 
La ..| 9,186] — +8,992 | 2,467 13.7} 7,514 2,141 
N. Mex....| 1,278 | +1,228| 234] 45.9) 1,224 232 
Tex. si 3,886 | —2,486 | +12,480] 4,534 17.1 | 13, 886 4, 534 
Region XI: } 
Colo.......| 7,551 | +4,686| +7, 260 | 1, 833 12.3 | 7,467 | 1,75 
Idaho 3__... on . | aces ‘ 
Mont.......| 3,058 | +924 | +2,932 624 15.9 | 2,702 550 
Utah._.. ,338 | +1,885 | +4, 218 85 12.7] 3,477 (3) 
Wyo. 435 —10 +432 164} 386] 392) 161 
Region XII: | | 
BR ein 2, 654 —779 | +2, 406 888 40.4 | 2,177 | 772 
Calif.3_... * Ee Ne aoe Tee 
| 927 —81 +859 432 54.7 | 827 407 
Oreg.......| 9,607] —1,270| +8,535| 3,133] 124]{ 6,431 | 2,218 
Wash_.....| 18,133 | —1,922 | +16,245| 5,437 9.4 | 11, 967 3, 734 
Territories: 
Alaska... 191 +50 +169 32] 131] 140 15 
Hawaili--.. 97 | +27 +96 48 13. 4 | 95 48 
| ' 
1 Includes additional] claims except in Ohio and Texas, which have no provi- 
sions for filing such claims. 
2 Includes estimates for California, Idaho, and Rhode Island, 
3 Data not available. 
* Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is the first 
claim filed by a worker with respect to each period of total or part-total un- 
employment 









































Table 3.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, 
April 1946 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 15, 194¢ 
Total! Compensable 
| eenenen — ‘ - o 
Social Security | meee ~~ | Inter- 
Board region All | > Wom-| state All Wom- 
and State = ws ee en as per-| .) ” en 
claim- | lai ai. claim A 
ants . claim cent unt 11m 
March April | ants of ants 
1946 1945 | | total 
Total? . .|6, 650, 000) —819, 000) -+-6, 162, 000 
Region I: | | | 
Conn - 83,950) +15, 079 +76, 171} 35, 008 8| 57,098| 23, 474 
Maine __| 43, 280 —180) +37, 974) 15, 808 5.1} 32 11, 690 
Mass ms | 238, 097) +-46, 126) +219, 022) 95, 166 4. 3,204, 156) 78, 353 
N.H i? 9, 439; —1,020 +8. 068} 3,969} 23.7] 8,559) 3, 550 
R.1.3 . = = 
Vt 6, 990) +17 +6. 540! 3,768 x 6OE 2 800 
Revion II-IT1: 
Del _| 12,949] —3,092} +11,909] 4,924) 19.6) 12 4, 738 
N.J | 364, 910 +343, 828/147, 352 3. 3/347, 8 ), 725 
N.Y C | 866, 084;—127, 597; +801, 740 3 8, 228 
Pa _.| 657, 670|—172, 692) +642, 452) 183, 728 5 29, 2 75, 008 
Revion IV: : 
D.C 9, 448 ~—7,797| 2,564 15.7} 8,798 4 
Md } 111,940 -+-198, 068) 45, 681 2. 6/111 81 
N.C | 53,999 +49, 261) 34, 211 Fi 48,8 751 
Va _| 42,891 +41, 365) 21, 133 40,4 872 
W.Va |} 99, 146 +95, 819| 27, 287 22.3 i 489 
Revion V: re 
Kv +90, 015) 31,114 12 93 170 
Mich : 4-304, 016/132, 519 44 299 
Ohio | " 269, 696 150, 255 3. 5/319 541 
Revion VI: | i 
Ml | +410, 438 196, 783 5. 8,417, 804)180, 908 
Ind +140, 931) 48, 231 6.0/14 45, §35 
Wis +59, 580| 25, 782 9.0| 57 182 
Recion VII: | 
In “a 5, 202| 18,791] 21. 7| 57, 278) 17, 631 
Fla | 934) 14, 433 39.2) 39,4 654 
tt | +50, 965) 24, 171 13. ( 20, 447 
Miss +28, 022) 8, 83: 47. 2| 27,8 7, 632 
s.c +18, 556] 9,355] 26.5] 1 8, 425 
Tenn | 4-96, 532) 42, 745 18 2, 679) 40, 695 
Region VIIT: Se 
Towa | +38, 316) 18, 464 21 86) 17, 250 
Minn +57,815, 20, 374 16. 2| 56, 60 ), 238 
Nehr +16,979| 8, 426 18.9 7, 623 
N. Dak +5604) 2,109! 65.1 )} 2,082 
S. Dak | 44 032} 2,143) 72.3) 4 2, 100 
Region IX: | 7 : 
Ark 73,903) —9, 646 +71, 577! 23, 668 63. 1 2, 2 23, 154 
Kans 63, 676) —17, 943 +61, 812) 28, 020 22 421| 26, 937 
Mo 197,674) —24,092) +191, 179] 70, 188 81 712! 63, 903 
Oxla | 75,605) —6,769) +73, 417) 26, 498 1,736) 25, 486 
Revion X: } | 
La 67, 446) —50,118 21. 1) 63, lf 16, 068 
N. Mex | 8, 888 +263 76.5) 8, 5é 2, 234 
Tex 96,778) —8, 571] 28. 3) 87 8} 30, 299 
Revion XT: | 
Colo 17, 998 —127 +17,327| 6,53 41.6) 14, 134 230 
Tdaho 3. z 
Mont....- 255 +21,416| 7,119} 36 ), 559} 6, 612 
Ttah | 368 ! Ls 7 19 11. 3} 30, 809 
Wvo i | 3, 130 —299 +3,068} 1,127) 43.5) 2,81 999 
Region XII: } i 
Ariz.__ 19,963} —1,076) +18,985) 7,121 47. 2) 19 6, 860 
Calif.4 ‘ = | . 
Nev . | 6, 053) + i +5,781| 2,653 48.4) 5,822) 2,532 
Oreg | 140,680) —10,771| +134,979) 54, 819 8. 8) 134, 8 2, 969 
Wash__._.....| 223, 273] —19,057| +216,774] 81,875) 6. 1/212, 917) 78, 711 
Territories: | | ee 
Alaska | 1, 683) — 26 +1, 507 358 11.6} 1, 636 347 
Hawail....... | 168 +7] +155 70| 33. 9 99 36 
| | | | 
1 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which hast rovision 


for filing such claims. 
2 Includes estimates for California, Idaho, and Rhode Island. 


4 Data not available. 
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largest increase in continued claims, 
from 192,000 to 238,100. The increase 
was due partly to labor-management 
trouble and partly to lay-offs in 
a pump-manufacturing company 
caused by lack of motors. 

Region II-III—All four States in 
this region reported substantial de- 


clines in continued claims, and New 
Jersey and New York reported fewer 
initial claims. The ratio of continued 
claims to covered workers was below 
the national average in Delaware and 
New York. The average weekly num- 
ber of beneficiaries declined in each 
State. 


The downward trend of initial 
claims in New Jersey came chiefly 
from an improvement in labor-man- 
agement relations and a general rise 
in business activity with the coming of 
spring. Initiation of biweekly report- 
ing accounted for part of the drop in 
continued claims from 472,800 to 


Table 4.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and average weekly payment for total unemployment, by State, 


April 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 15, 1946] 





Beneficiaries 























| Weeks compensated for unemploy- | 











Benefits paid ? 










































































ment Average 
|- ——$— —. $$ | _— O) 0 mms weekly POY? 
Social Security Board region | . _ | } ment for 
and State Average A Se | | Amount of change from— total un- 
| weekly - cnsitcnameennancal we typel | “Pokal Other! | Amount eee ee ee eee eae = 
number | | 
March 1946; April 1945 | | March 1946 —- 1945 
Total ?___- gies 1,394,000 | —199,000 |+1, 307,000 | 6,042,000 | ee BS $110, 666, 000 | —$16, : 344, 000 +$104, 482, 000 $18. 29 
Region I: ite Mn Hees Tei Cr ae 7 ee <a e ce 
Co nnecticut- ‘ 16, 16 —13, 317 +15, 097 70, 176 68, 655 1, 521 1, 475, 475 +1, 386, 654 | 21, 22 
era 6, 195 | —3, 903 +5, 517 26, 844 25, 347 1, 497 403, 6 15 
hus 659 —4, 902 +33, 539 154, 521 151, 298 B, 223 3, 011, 68 
New Sent psh ire. 1, 148 —3i1l | +983 4,975 4, 807 168 68, 
Rhode Island 4 a: Se ao adedcnnddictiaauandnamenededl siend 
, Vermont Y 944 —382 +900 | 4, 089 3, 910 179 67, 56 
Region II-III: } 
Delaware.....-.. 2, 673 | —f21 | +2, 449 11, 582 11, 290 292 189, 75 
New Jersey-..- ¥ : 91,707 | —10,238 Pi 260 397, 396 390, 093 7, 303 8, 028, 7 
New York__..__. 184,742 | 36,424} +173, 144 | 800, 544 770, 590 29, 954 15, 145, 5 
Pennsylv: ania_.__- 139, 40 —18, 675 +136, 462 604, 078 (4) (4) 11, 114, 203 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia 4 = a Se Raa ERs is dansimenie ee . : 
Maryland . 30, 274 —8R5 +29 297, | aH | 27, 191 | 3, 995 2, 449, 114 -~78, 69 2, 38 . 
North Carolina-- 8, 706 +1, 617 | +7, 887 26 36, 933 793 439, 741 | +-72, 622 | T4iit 11.73 
Virginia 8, 435 —589 | 1 | 35, 067 | 1, 484 | 455, 491 | —41, 977 | +440, 556 | 12. 68 
West Virginia ’ 14, 701 | —1, 413 78 703 | 57, 566 | 6, 137 1, 034, 412 | 98, 898 +1, 007, 891 | 16. 34 
{evgior . | | | 
ws Rae acide 15, 461 | +3, 133 5 66, 205 791 813, 567 + +156, 322 +768, 964 12. 20 
Michigan... ‘ ‘ 76, 963 —24, 182 | ) 321, 056 12, 448 6, 801, 836 —2, 244,041 | +5, 722, 378 | 20. 41 
Ohio eae 80, 529 | —4, 502 | | 348, 960 341, 921 7, 039 | 6, 543, 616 | —430,541 | +6,477,095 18. 86 
Region VI: | | i 
Illinois ‘ 72, 240 —26, 847 | 313, 038 302, 341 10, 697 | 5, 793, 926 — 2, 164, 131 +-5, 258, 167 | 18. 78 
Indiana 4___._. 2 on ” 2 Se) Se es LE | Ep eS. Recndaes 
Wisconsin_..-- 12, 509 54, 206 | 50, 433 | 3, 773 | 943, 621 | — 259, 858 +911, 354 | 17. 79 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama 20, 871 90, 440 | 87, 989 2, 451 1, 497, 044 | | +1, 444, 881 | 16. 67 
Florida... -..-- 6, 769 29, 334 | 28, 55 810 413, 878 | +360, 846 | 14. 29 
jeorgi 10, 080 43,680 | 43, 195 485 663, 949 | +597, 003 | 15, 25 
Mississippi 3, 374 14, 622 | 14, 246 376 191,014 3 | +177, 613 | 13. 17 
South Carolina bic 2, 688 11, 650 | 11, 394 256 161, 991 | +142, 428 | 14. 04 
Tennessee... 24, 008 104, 033 102, 994 1, 039 1, 406, 489 | +1, 325, 52: | 13. 57 
Region VIII: | 
Iowa — 6, 899 29, 894 | 28, 379 1, 515 455, 826 +428, 611 15. 52 
Minnesota-...- 19, 694 85, 341 82, 341 3, 000 1, 408, 111 | 6, +1, 364, 970 | 16. 70 
Nebraska 4 ad PEELS | NRE + Oe Fae EE SA I EE 
North Dakota 488 2,114 | 1, 902 “212 35, 159 | —6, 919 | $33, 248 | 17.14 
South Dakota. - 339 1, 471 1, 359 112 19, 328 | —2, 259 | +17, 809 13. 33 
Region IX: | reese | a 
Arkansas_.__- ; 6,151 | 26, 656 | 26, 126 530 22 —53, 155 | +313, 051 | 12. 15 
Kansas__...-. F 16, 309 | 70, 674 | 68, 263 2, 411 55, —304, 910 | +1, 040, 297 15. 11 
Missouri_...-- 29, 152 | 126, 324 | 124, 579 1, 745 i . 45) —332,134 | +1, 996, 433 16. 29 
Oklahoma... -- ioe 15, 786 | 68, 406 | 66, 055 2, 351 1, 139, 695 —211, 237 | +1, 127, 089 | 16. 81 
Region X: 
Louisiana --. ---- 22, 724 98, 469 94, 464 4, 005 1, 512, 954 | +9, 950 60 
New Mexico-.--- 602 2, 608 2, 573 35 34, 949 45 
Texas lend 22, 132 —6, 076 95, 904 | 92, 940 2, 964 1, 498, 903 82 
Region XI: : 
Colorado. —784 6, 162 | 6, 057 105 80, 188 —51, 279 3. 06 
ee sick SOE LS! AOE TN eR Ee a 
Montana- 36 | —344 11, 858 | 11, 858 (4) 159, 683 —21, 199 3. 47 
ee 30 | —806 23, 962 22, 4 ae et > 799 oa 
Wyoming... 492 —54 2, 131 2, 02 9 9, 892 —4, 626 k 
Region XII: : 
Arizona.....- ‘ 4 2, 361 509 10, 233 | 10, 092 141 148, 016 —32, 449 53 
Cali SEES: Saree AS. See Ee Lae eee Se EARLS Ee 7 ‘ 
ae, | 45 3, 694 3, 625 69 66, 490 +3, 248 | 3. 11 
Oregon. __- 4,110 153, 084 | 149, 902 3, 182 2, 581, 318 — 273, 800 3. 90 
Ww ashington- ; ‘ ‘ 5 254, 182 | 248, 140 6, 042 5, 324, 209 — 538, 745 | 21. 08 
Territories: | a 
Eo 951 —216 | 4,122 | 4,052 70 64, 330 —14, 268 | » 70 
Hawaii-_-.-.- 102 +33 441 | 419 22 9, 784 +3, 391 . 74 
Excludes 8 Includes estimates for California, District of Columbia, Idaho, Indiana, Ne- 


1 Includes all weeks compensated for less than total unemployment. 


Montana, which has no provision for payment of other than total unemployment. 
2 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 


combined wage plan. 


braska, and Rhode Island. 
4 Data not available. 
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364,900. In New York, initial claims 
totaled 110,700 and continued claims 
866,100, as compared with 144,500 and 
993,700 in March. The end of several 
labor disputes and an increase in 
number of persons exhausting benefit 
rights contributed to the decline. 
The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries dropped by 36,400, while the 
unemployment ratio declined from 6.2 


Table 5.—Unemployment as reflected by 
continued claims for unemployment in- 
surance filed in April 1946' as percent 
of average monthly covered employment 
an 1945 








Average 7.3 
monthly Claims as 
Social Security Board covered | Percent of 
region and State employ- covered 
ment? (in | employ- 
thousands) ment 
Total. 27, 903. 1 5.6 
Region I: | 
Connecticut 564.0 4.7 
Maine_._. 156. 4 6.0 
Massachusetts __- 1,314.7 4.2 
New Hampshire 107.7 21 
Rhode Island__. 212.5 8.3 
Vermont 55.7 3.0 
Region II-III: , 
Delaware.__. 75.7 3.9 
New Jersey ___ 1, 116.0 7.7 
New York... 3, 760. 9 5.1 
Pennsylvania__ 2, 601.7 5.7 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 188. 7 1.1 
Maryland 465.8 5.4 
North Carolina... 524. 1 2.3 
Virginia 416, 2 2 3 
West Virginia 325.9 6.8 
Region V 
Kentucky : 308, 2 7.2 
Michigan___ 1, 354.8 7.4 
Ohio~ 1, 857. 2 6 
Region VI: ; 
Illinois. __. : 2, 067.9 4.4 
Indiana_ 779.1 4.1 
Wisconsin 638. 2 21 
Region VII: ; 
Alabama___. 394.0 6.7 
Florida 317.6 2. 9 
Georgia__ 453.5 2.9 
Mississippi 55. 0 4.6 
South Carolina 247.1 2.1 
Tennessee __. 465.8 5.9 
Region VIII: , 
Iowa 288. 1 3.3 
Minnesota __ 455.7 5.6 
Nebraska___ 138. 0 2.9 
North Dakota 29.7 4.5 
South Dakota 37.1 2.5 
Region IX: i 
Arkansas 193.0 9.8 
Kansas . 223. 6 6.7 
Missouri___. 698. 4 6.6 
Oklahoma 241.2 10.3 
Region X: , 
Louisiana_ 356. 8 6.9 
New Mexico. 59.8 3.5 
Texas _ 958. 0 2.2 
Recion XI: ; 
Colorado 157.6 2.5 
Idaho. 66. 6 4.8 
Montana 71.1 7.2 
Utah 96. 1 8.2 
Wyoming 39. 6 2.0 
Region XII: 
Arizona 81.4 5.6 
California 1, 973.1 11.1 
Nevada. 29. 2 4.6 
Oregon 279.0 12.0 
Washington a 505. 6 9.9 


1! Estimated number of continued claims in week in 
which the 8th of the month falls. 

: Represents workers in covered employment in 
the pay period of each type (weckly, semimonthly, 
etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month, 


to 5.1 percent. Pennsylvania’s in- 
crease in initial claims from 55,800 to 
83,700 was chiefly due to claims filed 
by miners involved in the coal dispute. 
A drop of 172,700 in continued claims 
followed the termination of the steel 
and electrical disputes. 

Region IV.—Unemployment in terms 
of the ratio of continued claims to 
covered workers ranged from 1.1 per- 
cent in the District of Columbia to 6.8 
percent in West Virginia, the only 
State in the region above the national 
average. Initial and continued claims 
rose in every State but Virginia. The 
rise of 56,900 in initial claims in Mary- 
land was a result of the new benefit 
year, which began on April 1. Con- 
tinued claims also rose by 5,200. In 
North Carolina the seasonal decline in 
the tobacco industry accounted for 
part of the 10,400 rise in continued 
claims. Both types of claims dropped 
in Virginia for the State as a whole 
but increased markedly in the coal- 
mining areas. 

Since West Virginia is the largest 
coal-producing State in the country, 
the increase in initial claims from 10,- 
200 to 15,900 was mainly due to claims 
filed by miners in the coal dispute. A 
relatively smaller increase occurred 
in continued claims. 

Region V. — The unemployment 
ratios in Kentucky and Michigan were 
well above the national average, while 
Ohio’s was below the average for the 
second consecutive month. Kentucky 
and Michigan reported a larger num- 
ber of initial claims, and all three 


States reported fewer continued 
claims. 
The rise in Kentucky’s initial 


claims was partly due to claims from 
miners not participating in the coal 
dispute but forced to cease work be- 
cause of picketing. In Michigan, tem- 
porary lay-offs at two automobile 


‘firms and an automobile-body plant 


caused initial claims to rise slightly. 
Continued claims, however, dropped 
from 475,200 to 368,400 when many 
persons returned to work in plants 
making automotive parts; nearly a 
third of the drop resulted from ex- 
haustion of benefit rights. The num- 
ber of beneficiaries also declined, from 
101,100 to 77,000, the lowest number 
since August 1945. Ohio’s initial 
claims remained steady despite the 
7,600 claims received from miners in- 
volved in the coal dispute. Continued 


claims, however, declined from 424,400 
to 376,500, including 15,200 waiting- 
period claims filed by miners. 

Region VI.—Initial and continued 
claims rose in Illinois but declined in 
Indiana and Wisconsin. The unem- 
ployment ratio in all States was well 
below the national average. 

The start of the new benefit year in 
Iilinois accounted for most of the 117,- 
500 rise in initial claims. Several 
coal-mining areas reported much 
larger increases in initial claims than 
would normally be expected at the be- 
ginning of the new benefit year. Con- 
tinued claims also rose, from 429,600 
to 450,900. 

Initial claims declined in Indiana 
for the State as a whole but rose in 
the northern industrial areas as a re- 
sult of the coal shortage. Wisconsin 
claims were fewer than in March, and 
the State was one of three with the 
third lowest unemployment ratio in 
the Nation, 2.1 percent. 

Region VII.—Except for Florida, 
where initial claims increased slightly, 
all six States reported declines in both 
types of claims. The unemployment 
ratio declined in every State but South 
Carolina, where it remained the 
same; the ratios in Alabama and Ten- 
nessee, however, were still above the 
national average. 

In Alabama the 60,500 continued 
claims were only a little more than 
half the number received in March. 
This drop was primarily due to the 
initiation of biweekly claims-taking 
in the latter part of the month. 

Georgia’s initial claims dropped by 
1,200, largely because of increased 
employment in the Marietta area and 
the return of workers to a bulldozer 
plant in the Toccoa area. Persons 
exhausting benefit rights accounted 
for part of the decline in continued 
claims. 

In Tennessee, initial claims re- 
mained at the March level despite the 
volume of miners’ claims received 
during the coal dispute. Continued 
claims, however, dropped from 129,700 
to 107,500; many former war workers 
exhausted their benefit rights and 
most of the labor disputes were settled 
before the claimants reached com- 
pensable status. 

Region VIII.—Both types of claims 
decreased in every State in the region 
except Iowa, where initial claims in- 
creased. The unemployment ratio de- 
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clined in all five States, and only Min- 
nesota had a ratio as high as the na- 
tional average. 

Iowa reported the largest drop in 
continued claims in the region, from 
48,400 to 41,600. The decline of 5,200 
continued claims in Minnesota was 
attributed to the biweekly taking of 
claims and to seasonal increases in 
water transportation, agriculture, 
and the mining industries. In North 


Dakota, claims fell off despite the cur- 
tailment of coal mining and some 
temporary shut-downs in part of the 
food-processing industry. 

Region IX.—The unemployment 
ratio declined in all 4 States, but the 
ratios were all above the national 
average. All States reported declines 
in initial and continued claims, av- 
erage weekly number of beneficiaries, 
and amount of benefits. Kansas re- 


Table 6.—Interstate claims received, weeks compensated by interstate payments, and 
amount of interstate benefit payments, by liable State, March 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 15, 1946] 






































ae de : Initial Continued Veok 
Social Security Board region ae Weeks Benefit 
and liable State —e ne peste 
liabl ta | < payments 
Total Women Total Women sated s 
Total 1__...._. 64, 300 26, 702 726, 995 | 289, 39, 703 3 | 2 453, 712 | 2 $8, 290, 436 
— —P _ ——— |} 
Regen I: : ae) : it mae 
onnecticut - - - - - 1,711 | 644 19, 332 | 7, 502 14, 558 317, 060 
Maine._.......- 240 93 1, 635 | 595 (2) (2) 
Massachusetts - -- 974 | 505 5, 490 | 2, 332 5, 186 102, 902 
New a 91 | 37 851 314 644 8, 272 
en Island -- : 674 230 | 6, 029 1, 797 5, 483 93, 856 
ermont ve ‘i 92 35 956 322 748 13, 642 
Region II-III: 
Delaware 67 | 1,931 | 588 | 1, 831 31, 567 
New Jersey. 2, 961 26, 034 12, 077 | 19, 407 405, 959 
New York. a ] 810 30, 008 16, 578 34, 631 670, 764 
— dno 2, 513 | 821 19, 036 | 6, 215 11, 180 208, 818 
egion | 
District of Columbia 3 448 | 209 2, 631 | 1, 493 | 1, 623 28, 647 
Maryland__-. : 1, 085 484 34, 867 14, 715 | 30, 888 603, 315 
North Cc arolina- 622 362 4, 937 2, 942 3, 443 42, 612 
Vv irginia - eee 788 363 6, 599 2,778 5, 339 Le 332 
nest Vi irginia__- 605 | 158 7, 016 | 1, 707 4,778 77, 907 
egion | | 
Kentucky. ---. 409 | 140 | 4, 284 | 1, 873 | 3, 485 45, 399 
Michigan... ---- 3, 265 | 1, 286 37,356 | 15,389 | 29, 293 577, 693 
icconncndsis 3, 407 | 1, 245 54, 735 24, 774 | 28, 493 569, 207 
Region VI: | 
CO ee a 3, 173 1, 480 34, 434 15, 712 | 27, 707 528, 524 
Indiana i a : hit 2 eee. See ee Sen el eee en eee: bebe et 
Pin RAN await ae 614 | 204 6, 250 1, 694 | 4,717 90, 613 
egion Py | 
PR ckickesenevnn ped 1, 222 | 415 15, 420 2, 946 10, 566 199, 648 
Florida. .....-. a 1, 198 §21 9, 293 | 3, 524 6, 169 88, 356 
Georgia... .----- nattend 980 | 508 7, 635 | 3, 847 5, 323 85, 018 
Mississippi . emia 445 | 190 2, 920 | 1, 253 1, 967 26, 352 
— Carolina _ os 270 | 146 1, 476 | 827 558 8, 966 
Tennessee _- - -- 2, 521 688 7,959 | 6, 463 20, 646 293, 306 
Region VIII: | 
Iowa........... 530 248 3, 211 | 1, 258 2, 351 39, 825 
Minnesota... --- , 550 | 255 4, 608 | 1, 889 2, 945 50, 834 
Nebraska. .-.-- a 329 175 | 3, 437 | 1,775 2, 488 40, 612 
North Dakota 53 | 20 | 344 | 90 210 3, 698 
pirith Dakote 61 44 | 261 | 145 115 1, 552 
egion IX: | 
Arkansas. - ---- baie 448 | 156 | 3, 913 1, 574 2, 295 28, 219 
Kansas_........ : 2, 727 | 1, 082 29, 607 11, 867 28, 633 442, 403 
Missouri--..--- 1, 662 | 841 17, 271 9, 353 11, 304 185, 275 
— omnes 1, 285 585 | 9, 710 4, 893 6,710 113, 040 
egion : 
Louisiana_-.---- ss 892 | 337 | 8, 294 2, 874 7, 250 120, 858 
New Mexico-__--- . 189 | 74 1, 304 436 57 7, 765 
R Feb neg incinerate . - 1, 854 608 19, 852 6, 464 10, 212 167, 856 
egion XI: 
oo alte 471 254 1, 134 1, 080 14, 725 
Sees ‘ 232 | 105 182 975 16, 156 
Montana. - - -- eas 109 | 38 346 838 11, 585 
i es 318 | 104 589 1, 579 37, 176 
Wyoming... .- 212 53 344 729 13, 983 
Region XII: | 
Arizona ; 600 | 272 1, 283 2, 726 39, 550 
oe = | 13, 049 5, 892 58, 595 (2) 2) 
Nevada a 196 96 656 1, 110 | 20, 171 
Oregon. jie P 2, 063 917 13, 458 31, 960 | 532, 470 
Washington ; nl 4, 580 1, 922 53, 716 20, 061 55,648 | 1, 157, 558 
Territories: | 
Alaska__---- aa ill 548 | 13 4, 089 109 3, 080 48, 870 
Hawaii salen | 61 9 477 71 239 5, 520 








1 Excludes Indiana; data not reported. 


1 Excludes California and Maine; data not available. 


ported the largest relative drop in 
continued claims, from 81,600 to 
63,700, while Missouri’s continued 
claims went from 221,800 to 197,700, 
despite a substantial increase in Mo- 
berly, where one plant shut down 

Region X.—New Mexico reported a 
rise in initial and continued claims, 
while Louisiana and Texas reported 
declines. Louisiana’s average weekly 
number of beneficiaries increased 
slightly despite the fact that their 
continued claims dropped to nearly 
half the March total. 

Region XI.—Initial claims were 
above March levels in three of the four 
States for which.data are available. 
On the other hand, all but Utah re- 
ported fewer continued claims. As a 
result, only Utah had a higher unem- 
ployment ratio than in March. 

In Colorado the beginning of a new 
benefit year and the large number of 
claims received from miners involved 
in the coal dispute were responsible 
for the increase in initial claims. The 
coal dispute also increased initial 
claims in Utah. 

Region XII.—The unemployment 
ratio was equal to or above the na- 
tional average in every State in the 
region but Nevada. Oregon had the 
highest ratio in the Nation, 12.0 per- 
cent, and California the second high- 
est, 11.1 percent. Except in Nevada, 
where continued claims rose slightly, 
both types of claims were below March 
levels in all States for which data are 
available. 


In Arizona the decline in initial 
claims marked a return to normal 
after the large March load. Inter- 
state claims accounted for about 
three-fourths of the drop in contin- 
ued claims. 


Oregon’s decline of 10,800 in con- 
tinued claims reflected an increase in 
employment in construction, lumber- 
ing, and farm work in the down-State 
area. Women claimants remained at 
about the previous month’s levels, 
although a few began to exhaust bene- 
fit rights. The decline of 19,100 in 
continued claims in Washington was 
due to resumption of logging opera- 
tions previously curtailed by snow in 
many parts of the State and to the 
opening up of seasonal activities in 
agriculture and food processing. 
Benefit exhaustions, totaling 17,100 
during April, were also a factor. 
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Veterans’ Readjustment Allowances 


Though the number of veterans re- 
ceiving readjustment allowances for 
unemployment continued to rise dur- 
ing March, the weekly increase aver- 
aged only 32,000 in contrast to an 
average of 91,000 during January and 
February. The rise in the week ended 
March 2 was due to the accumulation 
of claims during the preceding holi- 
day week. Almost $149 million was 
disbursed for 7.4 million weeks of un- 


over the February figures. 

During March the weekly number of 
initial claims declined sharply, from 
232,000 in the week ended March 2 to 
170,000 in the last week of the month, 
and the total number filed was 12 per- 
cent less than in February. Declines 
were reported in all but eight States. 
Kentucky and Mississippi had the 
largest relative drop—34 percent—and 
seven other States reported decreases 
of 20 to 27 percent. The increases in 
the eight States ranged from 0.7 per- 


Alaska. Only Alaska, Arizona, and 
Puerto Rico had increases in new 
claims. Shut-downs resulting from 


labor disputes helped increase the 
number of additional claims filed. 
Although continued claims reached 
a new high of 7.4 million in March, 
the 26-percent increase over the Feb- 
ruary number was less than the Jan- 
uary—February rise. The slackening 
in rate may indicate the approach of 
the peak in these claims, which have 
increased uninterruptedly since April 

















employment, an increase of 32 percent cent in California to 27 percent in 1945. Kentucky’s continued claims 
Table 7.—Initial interstate claims, by liable and selected agent States, January-March 1946 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 15, 1946] 
Agent State 
Liable State ee at | a te at ae ce a De 
Potal | Ala.| Ark. | Calif. Fla.| Il. |Kans./ Ky.| La. | Mich.| Minn.| Miss.] Mo. | N. ¥.|Ohio| Okla. | Oreg.| Pa. |Tenn.| Tex.| Wash. W. Va. | 0), 
| | | } } } } | } = 
5 er ~~ pe at dl ens | i 
Total ?__|3223, 724) 5, 021/11, 332|20, 252)6, 244/9, 204] 4, 629|9, 771/4, 673] 5,640) 4,993) 4, 943/14, 228/12, 617/4, 98410, 057) 4, 321/9, 237) 5,047/8,925, 6,197) 5, 293 56, 031 
Ala 4, 026 | 98} 155) 305] 108} 12) 54) 146 131} 9} 1, 569 59} 142] 65 23} 9} 80) 331) 113 28 2 68 
Alaska 1, 672 3 14) 210 7} 42) 10} 2 5 47) 165] 0} 52] 116] 6 19 64; 10 2} 15 562 s 
Ariz 1,708} 13 63; 608} 21/ 56 38; 8 22) 35 14} 7 54, 38) 43) 128 31} 49 10} 148 36 14) 272 
Ark 1,529} 31 236) 10} 81] 35} 20) 134) 49) 5 27| = 151] 23} 24) 136 9 7 88! 215 20 1 
Calif 242,333) 254) 4, 439 | 3761, 575] 1,134) 222)1, 152 838} 1,190} 273) 2,944| 1,322] 599) 5,568) 2,027) 737)  443/3,914) 1,737 2 1 
Colo 1, 484 6 33} 369) 6} 4 98} 12) 11] 35} 21) 4) 113 56] 14 58 32 33 9 5 ) 3} 409 
Conn 26,076, 12 34) 311) 371) 31 12} 17} 10) 45 12} 28) 21| 2,386) 32 18 9| 517 17} 34 26 37/2, 095 
Del_ 1,004 { 8| 15} 11} 18 6 5 3 7 5| 1 1} 71 8 5 2| 361 18} 14 5 93 13 
D. ¢ 1,414) 18 16} 100) 78 42 6} 17) 17 31} 9 5| 17} 233) 31} 9 11} 155 23) 25 16 54/ 501 
Fla 3,876, 708 49} 225 112 22; 79) 70 99) 15} 119) 65) 362} 85] 29 10} 200} 124) 103 17 4 7 
| 
 — 3,082) 466 38} 116) 367) 69 10} 44) 41/ 98 8 a0 37} 244) 69 20 12} 165} 187; 60 19 4 889 
Hawaii 171 2 1] 9% 1| 5 1 2 1) 2 3 1 3 10 2| 1) 5 3 0 3 3 l 2¢ 
Idaho 708 ! 12} 103 2} 13) 14 3 3} 9 11} 1| 25 4 5| 8 65 3 1 10 259 2} 154 
nN 310,643) 125; 424) 1,918) 401 133} 385) 138 923 233} 167) 1,158) 402) 261) 186 87; 196, 415) 271 206 56) 2, 556 
Ind.? 7, 992 5} 225] 371] 121|1, 297 543,647| 57 298 41 72| 232 98} 217] 85 21; 70) 353) 131 48 65 94 
Iowa 1 } 3 24) 239 1 344 27 5 5 18 69 6 237 18 12 6 27 7 7 37 49 l 244 
Kans 8, 976 1} 8638) 660 24| 148 14 38 50 30 18 4,984 55 25 945 75 28 30} 212 124 4 623 
Ky 1,197) 26 16} ‘61 19} 94 17 | 10) 50 7 8 39 54) 105 1] 2) 29 90; ie 13 4) 436 
La 3,160} 137) 305} 399) 74) 115) 33 68 5| 811] 77| 107; + 39 76 10} 70 54) 449 7 ) 263 
Maine 771 1 2) 46, 47 9 1 4 1 8 2 0) 2 73 8 4 1} 12 2 12 l 27 
| ! | 
Md 4,612} 38 20} 90) 92) 38 5| 248) 12 44 12 11 24; 320) 140 8 4| 683) 158) 28 13) 1,074) 1,550 
Mass 3, 285 8 11] 402) 245) 61 13} li} 11 67 8 9 5, 603) 32 17 11| 132 10} 41 34 15) 1, 509 
Mich. 10,743 240) 547] 1,088) 422) 855 65/1, 337) 109 172| 141 517| 420) 545) 119 62) 468) 1,145) 208 130 354! 1,799 
Minn 31,677 5 14) 390) 19) 111) 23; 13 7| 87 5} 33 36, 20 18 42) 11 7| 37 169 4) 611 
Miss 1,314] 213 27) 82} 24) 124 6| 14) 231 38 3 22 32 8 27 14, 17 52} 68 10 6| 196 
Mo 4, 525 5} 605) 474 31} 722) 1,461) 64) 22 101 31 23 |} $2) 32) 146 30) 41 60} 71 OF #) = 409 
Mont 437 0 0) 65 0 19 6 0 1} 10 31} 0 7| 7 4) 5 33 l 0 6 123 l 118 
Nebr 1,192 2 23) 249) 2} 58 72 6 10 15 45 5} 126 28; 14 31 46) 15 3} 35 ) 2 66 
Nev 686 1| 15} 293) 7; 16 12 6) 15 13 5 0 il 13 1] 14 18} 10 0| 17 24 l 194 
N.H 337 1| 0 10} 19 1| 0 1 0 1 0 0 1 24 4 3 2 7 0 1 1 2} 256 
| } | | | | 
. | 
i. # 7,102) 65) 25 575| 822) 115) 16} 49} 39 134 27 22 79) 1,573} 129 29 30/1, 736 49| 81 44 1 
N. Mex 536 1 37] 126 3 8 11) 2} 12 5 4 5 23) 15 8 58 5 8 5} 95 8 2 9 
NW, ¥.... 36,437) 110 38} 780 691| 248] 38} 43) 69) 235) 57 33} 110 216 39 31/1, 019 76| 124 7 106 
ss. ¢ . 2,458} 41 18 74, 76) 34! 5} 16) 14 32 3 6 14; 230) 34 7 3} 183 67} 30 15 22 
da 188 0 2 22 0} 5| 2| 0} =O 2| 78 0 3 1 0} 1 4 2 0 2 32 ( 3 
Ohio 29,830} 249 7| 809) 321) 279 20/1,920/ 58 577] 96 62} 119} 412 36 191,112) 676) 120 O€ 1,354} 1,400 
Okla 3,827) 35) 540] 1,203} 22) 96] 349) 19) 48 38 14 27| 363) 42) 32 55) 34 19} 406 8 . 399 
Oreg 548) 101) 591| 1,913} 38) 313) 259) 55) 88 92) 788 65} 871) 154) 54) 674).._- 63 65} 522) 1,547 130] 3, 165 
Pa 088] 59 51} 611) 448) 163} 16} 103) 32) 258 33 22 62) 1, 245/1, 052) 27 24) _. 78| 99 7 530} 3, 096 
R.I 252; 10 10} 150 168) * 6 8) 5 28 6 7| 12 *: 23] 11 6 31 13} 21 18 14) 1, 547 
| } } } | | } } } | | | | | 
. - of 752 7 7 = 26 14) 6} 10 8 13 1} 15 3} 114 4 4 3 66 50 7 5 
ak 210 3) 55] 0 9) 3) 1) 1\ 6 29 0 8} 10 2 2| 6) 0 3 5 18 
Tenn 8, 951/1, 603 186) 265 293} 416| 104| 759) 169 295 33} 965 368) 239) 18% 115 21; 134)... 309 28 
Tex 5,476, 71| 806 889) 42) 124 88} 32/1, 483) 89 7 98} 136) 124) 45) 677 52) 86 52}. 67 
Utah 834 3 13; 242 4) 22) 19} 8 3 7 0 22! 20} «9 19 30 6 1} 18 57 
Vt 419} 0 0} 6} 16) 2 i} oO} O 4 0 0 o} 697} 1} 0} 4 3 3 2 
Va ---| 2,402) 50) 19} 82} 61) _ 38) 5} 74) 23 34 2 9 30| 266) 47| 16| 4| 187; 106) 18 l¢ 
Wash 15,809} 132) 821] 2,692} 88) 780) 326) 110) 312 222) 1,045 90} 866) 372) 138)  561| 1,237) 195 99} 662) _. 
W. Va 1,887} 12 7} 41| 52) 20 3| 276 6 51| 2) 5| 10} 72| 533 7} 2} 212) 31 7 1] 
Wis.. 32.054 16 22} 230; 38) 248 17) 15) 12 297 578 15 42 53} 18 15 16} 40 15} 31 61 
Wyo 648 2 17} 85 0 34| 24! 2 3 8 2 6 40! 4) 7 35 2 2 0} 20 23 5} 327 
' ! | 1 ! 


| | 





! Represents all agent States receiving less than 4,000 claims in the quarter. 
? Excludes Indiana for March 1946; data not reported. 


3 Includes the following claims received from Canada: C alifornia, 9; ¢ 


‘onnecticut, 
shing- 


1; Illinois, 2; Minnesota, 15; New York, 40; Ohio, 8; Pennsylvania, 1; W 
ton, 8; Wisconsin, 1. 
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almost doubled, and Colorado, Geor- 
gia, Hawaii, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
and Virginia reported increases of 40- 
49 percent. The smallest increase— 
7.7 percent—occurred in Indiana. 
Interstate continued claims repre- 
sented less than half of 1 percent of 
all continued claims. California, New 
York, and Pennsylvania were the only 
States receiving more than 2,000 in- 
terstate claims as liable State, and 
Hawaii, Kentucky, Michigan, and 
Puerto Rico received no such claims. 


Nonfarm Placements 
Nonfarm placements totaled 461,000 
in April, 10 percent more than in 
March and the largest monthly num- 
ber since November 1945. Only 6 
States reported fewer placements 
than in March, with the largest de- 
crease—6 percent—in Missouri. Dis- 
tribution of placements by industry 
was about the same as in March. 
Veterans’ placements reached a new 
high of 185,000 and constituted two- 
fifths of all placements and more than 


Table 8.—Claims and fapments - veterans’ unemployment allowances, March 19461 





| Continued claims | 
























l 
| EI ake Weiks Average 
Es Initial zz eae re weekly -awmoa 
State ? | claims Because of | "eeted r | number of | Payments 
| Total illness or | * _ veterans 3 
| disability | | 
- SE ee babel 801, 316 7, 352, 690 52, 403 ly 7, 429, 178 | 1, 507, 219 |$148, 957, 889 
PE a ; 11, 744 | 123, 206 652 | 128, 415 23, 019 2, 565, 396 
CO See sonee 229 1,377 1 1, 329 270 26, 632 
(LET wee 4, 432 | 25, 485 389 | 25. 433 4, 783 507, 092 
po eS ; 8,479 | 118, 509 948 | 126, 689 28,198 | 2, 529, 969 
"a ‘ 63, 762 416, 335 3, 021 420, 591 94, 056 8, 377. 377 
eae aaeat 6, 352 39, 680 145 | 39. 540 6, 825 785, 825 
rr 13, 811 109, 135 1, 056 112, 240 22, 843 2, 240, 643 
| OS ideas 1, 563 | 15, 594 32 | 15, 624 3, 567 310, 810 
District of Columbia... ------ 4, 827 22, 468 346 24, 126 4, 286 480, 705 
aaa 5 - 9, 402 59, 183 421 57, 495 12, 789 1, 255, 124 
CO ES ee eee 13, 821 | 153, 992 845 160, 290 21, 959 3, 200, 574 
SE ae 104 | 299 4 306 61 6, 005 
a } 1, 801 15, 002 96 14, 989 1, 850 297, 907 
Illinois... bane 43, 107 324, 009 1, 094 344, 284 77, 445 6, 842, 485 
Indiana-. | 21,777 200, 532 594 169, 369 28, 936 4, 035, 748 
eh ten thine idiiaainsieitiunaiondie 9, 285 98, 680 398 99, 243 16, 487 1, 972, 743 
Kansas > naan te ivatee 9, 378 76, 989 633 77, 197 15, 626 1, 534, 972 
Kentucky ee a | 13, 938 173, 613 391 167, 790 14, 829 3, 351, 504 
aE } 13, 324 91, 489 220 76, 433 13, 590 1, 524, 807 
RE Apiisisscsmadawmmnbaiiien } 5, 214 46, 437 269 49, 403 10, 064 983, 988 
ls... ndicepentagiebietia 9, 729 105, 044 362 105, 044 2, 094, 216 
Massachusetts. ...........--- _ 34, 900 325, 570 1,720 341, 223 70, 010 6, 802, 821 
DG i bicccsasuddohannwnawe | 39, 518 464, 459 3, 217 458, 136 85, 743 9, 131, 883 
I iitkiasscwavinasimonss | 14, 650 100, 392 363 182, 941 38, 752 3, 639, 633 
ee | 4, 585 58, 047 696 54, 297 10, 832 1, 083, 164 
Missouri_.---- niecceemdann eam eaeinned | 22, 150 236, 599 990 227, 918 53, 100 4, 540, 771 
ESSE EE | 3, 385 30.011 319 29, 868 6, 287 595, 380 
PE nusdcnacsnesatancenban 3, 055 20, 010 4200 21, 314 3, 999 423, 163 
intintecdadeeadunbesinnin 780 3, 429 26 3, 519 762 69, 955 
New Hampshire. -.-.........-.--- 3, 264 22, 183 250 18, 448 3, 516 367, 423 
pS Ee eee 32, 736 324, 204 1, 876 310, 947 58, 630 6, 209, 624 
New Mexico... ne 2, 937 24, 814 112 25, 542 4, 989 509, 897 
 ), a 115, 714 896, 757 8, 769 942, 095 214, 009 18, 792, 176 
North Carolina_-.-............-- 12, 789 101, 078 1, 690 98, 230 19, 1, 959, 159 
fl =e eee 2, 038 19, 187 131 17, 982 3, 651 357, 441 
Pitihn i eaionnsmepsiusenmannh | 32, 425 320, 004 1, 622 313, 457 43,913 6, 243, 963 
SL cidtuitineensvecchaxmdied 11,774 101, 436 427 97, 473 21, 492 1, 944, 289 
SE Lalebdcukenmnetinnwedan 8, 767 58, 351 329 61, 652 11, 993 1, 225, 544 
Es 65, 923 837, 504 6, 366 829, 108 185, 359 16, 567, 033 
TENG da nisesseddncnsiaces | 6, 256 89, 907 1,811 94, 230 21, 624 1, 883, 532 
CO 4, 43] 35, 555 292 35, 480 8,171 708, 175 
eee | 7, 205 67,777 1, 356 60, 350 = 215 1, 204, 298 
EE SI. cinctnascncnwnemes 1, 606 12,075 5 13, 935 2, 390 277, 189 
RR 15, 882 172, 718 879 186, 838 46, 938 3, 729, 252 
5, Seen - 31, 239 310, 454 3, 303 269, 266 58, 220 5, 377, 748 
Ee . 3, 599 31, 373 57 33, 333 6, 127 662, 548 
EES ee 1, 610 12, 428 91 12, 261 2, 504 243,115 
a stieneusecous | 9, 457 91, 756 1, 927 96, 295 16, 266 1, 971, 601 
Washington - --.------ ee 10, 307 | 70, 899 141 76, 991 14, 386 1, 530, 372 
[PC Eee | 15, 375 | 169, 387 574 168, 235 28, 782 3, 361, 034 
|S 15,928 | 122,328 864 126, 957 27,684 | 2, 521,712 
We tcicnctnnmesocssccenis | 952 4, 940 73 5, 027 74 99, 472 











1 Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; ex- 
cludes data for self-employed veterans. 

2 Includes Puerto Rico. 

3 Represents average weekly number of veterans 
paid readjustment allowances during weeks ended in 
month. 


4 Break-down estimated by Readjustment Allow- 
ance Service, Veterans Administration. 

Source: Datareported to Readjustment Allowance 
Service, Veterans Administration, by unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies in 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by Veterans 

Administration for Puerto Rico. 


half (56 percent) of all male place- 
ments. Only 6 States reported that 
less than half of all their male place- 
ments were those of veterans. 
Placements of women were slightly 
fewer than in March for the country 
as a whole. Of the 33 States which 
reported slight increases, only 15 had 
increases of 10 percent or more; in the 
preceding month, 29 of the 42 States 
with increases reported gains of more 
than 10 percent. <A further indica- 
tion of the withdrawal of women from 


Table 9.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
April 1946 





U. 8. Employment Serv- | m,,. , Veter- 
ice region and State Total Women) gns1 











Ee | 460, 628 (131,671 | 185, 242 
Region I: | 
Connecticut.....-.....- | 7,883 3, 049 2, 824 
Maine_.__- eee 518 1, 188 
Massachusetts...._____- 9, 005 3, 054 3, 801 
New Hampshire_...___- | 2,045 456 931 
Rhode Island_- 2 844 
(aa 1 600 
Region II: 
New Yorxk.............. 9,402 | 28, 88 15, 220 
Region III: | 
Delaware | 376 
New Jersey | 3,937 
Pennsylvania 7 | 10,203 





Region IV: | 
District of Columbia-- _| 224 | 968 | 1,005 

| 5,225) 1.143] 2,343 

4, 577 


le 
North Carolina 











Virginia ___-___. nee 239 | 2 182 | 3, 257 
West Virginia. _.......- | 038 1, 200 1, 006 

Region V: | | 
I i cal | 3,581 | 975 1, 515 
Michigan__- .---| 16,495 | 2,904 8, 204 
Ee | 26,260 | 6,843 10, 066 

Region VI: | | 
ES 15,383 | 4, 284 7, 522 
=e .-| 8,550 | 2,630 3, 302 
Wisconsin 9,911 | 2,631 5, 082 

| 


Region VII: | 
CO ee | 15,342 | 3,491 | 5,615 














Florida 11, 368 3,688 | 4,854 
Georgia -- | 10,761 | 2,385 | 4,536 
Mississippi. -..........-- | 4,161 1,009} 1,952 
South Carolina____....- | 4,916} 1,132] 2,174 
, le | 8,296 | 2,506 3,114 
Region VIII: 
selon cbbaienanccaun | 7,325 | 1,459 4,195 
po ee | 9,901 1, 683 4, 966 
PIOUPRSER.......ccncenoe- | 3, 585 | 5 1, 668 
North Dakota_.___..__- | 1,594] 259 706 
South Dakota._....-.-- | 1,339 | 166 738 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas. --.-- Zideonendtistde 7,628 | 2,251 2, 582 
Kansas. .--.-- SEATS 5, 797 1, 214 2, 649 
ic ctnccncismasnad 9, 674 2, 803 3, 861 
| 9, 471 2, 159 3, 655 
Region X: 
Louisiana. -............- 5, 556 1, 178 2, 573 
New Mexico...-.-....-- 2, 466 369 1, 339 
. eee Soc uana | 35,273 | 8,481 | 14,297 
Region XI: 
ITT fendi: icscnesncitslecibitae 5, 362 834 2, 324 
iene........ EERE 3, 037 492 1, 517 
EL 2. 004 226 984 
NS A bln cibawcieee 2, 387 461 1, 140 
SSS: 1, 124 136 519 
Region XII: 
[| EEE er 3, 803 892 1, 585 
California... 38,771 | 10,731 15, 823 
Nevada......- 2, 224 575 662 
Oregon.__...... 7,698 | 1,383 3, 305 
Washington 10, 121 | 1, 816 | 4, 106 








1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 


Source: Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment 
Service. 
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the active labor market and of the 
entry of more men, probably veterans, 
into the competition for jobs is found 
in the fact that placements of women 


were a smaller proportion of all place- 
ments—29 percent—in April than in 
March—31 percent—or in April 
1945—32 percent. In actual number, 


placements of women totaled a little 
more than two-fifths those a year 
earlier; in 33 States placements were 
less than half the April 1945 number. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, April 1946 


With this issue, the form in which 
data on benefit operations during the 
month are reported in the BULLETIN 
has been revised (table 1) to place the 
emphasis on the beneficiaries actually 
receiving benefits and the amount of 
their benefits. Since the determina- 
tion whether a benefit is reported in 
deferred-payment status or sus- 
pended-payment status in any one 
month is essentially an administrative 
function, dependent on various fac- 
tors in addition to the basic fact of 
whether the beneficiary or the person 
on whose wage records the specific 
benefit is based has’ returned to cov- 


ered employment, it was decided to 
continue presenting information on 
number and amount of all benefits in 
force and on awards and entitlements 
during the month but to inaugurate 
a time series on benefits in current- 
payment status as of more general 
significance. 


At the end of April, more than 1.4 
million benefits were in current-pay- 
ment status at a monthly rate of $27 
million; a year earlier, there were 
1.1 million beneficiaries and the 
monthly rate was $19 million. All 
types of benefit shared in the in- 


crease. Primary benefits rose almost 
50 percent in both number and 
amount. 


Number of Potential or Actual Ben- 
eficiaries as of December 31, 


1945 


More than 1.4 million persons aged 
65 or over had enough quarters of 
coverage to be fully insured at the 
end of 1945, according to estimates 
made by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. Some 430,000 of 
them had aged wives who could qual. 
ify for wife’s benefits. Less than half 
the 1.4 million had established their 
entitlement by filing claims; in other 
words, benefits were in force at the 
end of December for 611,000 primary 
beneficiaries. For about 15 percent of 
them, however, benefits were being 
withheld because they were working 
in covered employment or for some 
other reason. Probably a large pro- 
portion of the others who were eligible 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in current-payment status' at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, April 1945—April 1946, 
and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, April 1946 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 15, 1946] 
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Widow’s 
































Total Primary Wile’s Child’s } Widow’s current Parent’s 
Item meee ane —| ] ? ne eae ae, Rebs saapiaeee an Se 
Number |Amount Number|/Amount Number|Amount Number,Amount Number|Amount| Number|Amount|Number Amount 
ee —— ee ee —— — fe - a 
| | | } | | 
Monthly benefits in cur- | 
rent-payment status at | } 
end of month: | | 
| | | | | 
1, 053, 933'$19, 167.4) 411,846) $9,822.1) 126,091) $1,598.3) 332,657) $4,125.7| 76,795) $1,548.3) 101, 161 6 5, 383 $70.3 
1, 079, 975) 19,663. 4) 420,926] 10, 060. 3} 129,126; 1,639.5) 341,133) 4, 233. 2 79,112) 1,594.5) 104,184 l , 494 71.8 
1, 106, 002) 20, 162. i 430, 723) 10, 310.6) 132,155) 1,680.6) 348,413) 4,324.1 81,500) 1,642.4) 107, 597 7 614 73.4 
| 1, 128, 103) 20, 609.3} 440,902) 10, 575.6) 135,493) 1,725.5) 351,905) 4,361.2 83, 711 1, 686. 8) 110, 371 5 5, 721 74.7 
| 1, 150, 767| 21,070.9| 451,662) 10,852.8) 138,700) 1,769.4) 356,318) 4,416.1) 85,666) 1,726.9) 112,603 7 5, 818 76.0 
1, 180, 021| 21, 648. 4| 464, 720) 11, 186.7| 142,736) 1,823.3) 364,319) 4,521.9 87,461) 1,763.5} 114,875) 5. 8 5, 910 77.2 
aS | 1, 218, 023) 22, 414.2} 482,989] 11, 660.7] 148,378) 1,899.3] 374,145] 4,651.8] 89,473) 1,804.8] 117, 029) 9.1 6, 009 78. 
November.............-| 1, 255, 792) 23, 164.5) 501, 786) 12, 131.6) 154, 101! 1,974.1) 383,054) 4, 767.9 91, 715) 1, 851. 0) 119, 013) 9.9 6, 123 80.0 
Ne eae | 1, 288, 107) 23,801.1) 518, 234) 12,538.2) 159,168) 2,039.9) 390,134) 4,857.5) 93,781) 1,893.1) 120, 581 .4) 6, 209 81.1 
| | | 
1946 | 
I ai cintianinniiills 1, 324, 496] 24, 573.0} 538,006) 13,057.9) 164,909) 2,119.4) 397,062) 4,948.3 96,105; 1,941.0) 122,121) 2,424.3 6, 293 82.2 
Sea 1, 362, 473) 25, 374.3) 558, 757) 13, 599.7) 171, 057 | 2, 203.7; 404,092) 5,040. 5| 98,531} 1,989.9) 123,670) 2, 457. 3) 6, 366 83, 2 
PE innédnnctuuquessad | 1,403, 698) 26, 232.6) 581,084) 14,171.8) 177,795) 2,293.6) 411,429) 5,138.2) 101,409) 2,048.1] 125,515) 2,496.3 6, 466 84.5 
[Seer Es .| 1,441,074) 26,976.7| 600, 759) 14,657.3] 183,570) 2, 368. 3} 419,153} 5,236.3) 104,035) 2,101. | 126, 989} 2, 527. 9) 6, 568 85.7 
| 
Monthly benefit actions, | | 
April 1946: : } 
fin force ? beginning of | | | | 
OS EEE, | 1, 583, 125) 29,822.7| 671,825] 16, 367.3) 199,049) 2, 561. 7 438, 852} 5,470.3) 103,101) 2,081.7/ 163,742) 3, 256.1 6, 55K 85.6 
Benefits awarded in | 
a Ss an 52,654) 1,049.9 26, 212 658. 0 8, 513 110.8 10, 658 135. 2} 3, 069) 61.8 4, 054) 82. 2 148 1.9 
Entitlements terminat- | | 
CS ) =a niumeene 11, 820) 214. 3 3, 901 94.7 1, 933 24.3 3, 337 43.0 413) 8.1 2, 190 43.5 46 7 
Net adjustments ¢----_-| 46} (131) —33) 8.5 —18 11 66 2.2 6 1 26 1.2 Gs 
In force end of month..-| 1, G26, G08) 30, 671. 3) 694, 103) 16, 939. 0) 205.611) 2,649.3) 446,239) 5,564.6/ 105,763) 2,135.5) 165,632] 3, 296.0 6, 657 86.8 
| | | | | 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- + Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to bene- 
duction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. fits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202 
2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, ‘ Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 


and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 


3), cumulative from January 1940. 


1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 
5 Minus; less than $50. 
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but had not filed for benefits refrained 
from filing because they were still 
working in covered employment. The 
518,000 primary beneficiaries actually 
receiving payments in December—85 
percent of the primary beneficiaries 
on the benefit rolls—represented only 
36 percent of the aged workers esti- 
mated as eligible for benefits in that 
month. 

Forty percent of all benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status were for bene- 
ficiaries under age 65. About one- 
fourth of them were young widows 
who had in their care entitled chil- 
dren of deceased workers. 

The monthly benefit amount pay- 
able to a retired male worker at the 
end of 1945 averaged almost $25. For 
aged women workers who qualified for 
benefits in their own right and for 
widows the average was about $5 less. 

During the 6 years in which benefits 
have been paid, monthly benefit certi- 
fications totaled $844.1 million. More 
than half of this amount was for pri- 
mary benefits, one-fifth for child’s 
benefits, and one-tenth for widow’s 
current benefits. 


Family Benefits in Current-Payment 
Status, December 31, 1945 


At the end of 1945, monthly benefits 
were in current-payment status for at 
least 1 member of 837,200 families, of 
which 518,200 were families of retired 
workers and 319,000 represented fami- 
lies of deceased workers (table 3). 
Survivor families constitute a higher 
proportion of all families with benefits 
in current-payment status than of all 
families for which benefits are in 
force. If a primary beneficiary has 
his benefit withheld because of em- 
ployment, the benefits of his depend- 
ents are also withheld, while in sur- 
vivor families the withholding of one 
person’s benefits does not affect pay- 
ment of benefits to other members of 
the family. 

For families of retired workers the 
average benefits in current-payment 
status were somewhat larger than at 
the end of 1944, mainly because the 
average amount of benefits awarded 
during the year was larger but partly 
because recomputation of the primary 
benefit for a worker who earned wages 
after entitlement also increased the 
average somewhat. 

Average benefits for aged widows 
and parents, when rounded to the 


nearest ten cents, were the same as a 
year earlier. For families consisting 
of a widow and two or more children 
in current-payment status the aver- 
age benefit increased. There was a 
decrease in the average amount for a 
widow and one child, probably because 


of the large number of such claims 
arising from war deaths of young 
workers with low wage records. Aver- 
age benefits for a widowed mother and 
children ranged from $34.10 for a 
widow with one child to $50.40 for a 
widow with three or more children. 


Table 2.—Number of potential or actual beneficiaries as of December 31, 1945, and 
payments certified during specified periods 


[Corrected to May 24, 1946] 





Benefit payments 


i ree } 
Number of beneficiaries as of certified (in mil- 


Dec. 31, 1945 (in thousands) 




















Average | lions) 
: | ee 
Potential or actual beneficiaries sos Actually amount | 
Eligible Eligible | receiving | (current- | | Cumula- 
but not |‘; °°". 05 | payment | In De- . 
to re- benefits ~.. | tive to 
: actually | ( status) | cember | 
| _cely receiving | (current- 19453 | Dee. 3l, 
| benefits i | Payment 1945 
| benefit 
| | status )? 
RE oe | ena | @ |. 4 eee... 5 $25.2] 6 $844.1 
Individuals aged 65 and over_..........--- | (4) | (4) 777.4 |- oneal 17.5 580. 3 
Fully insured workers eligible for pri- | | 
mary benefits..............-..----- 1,425 | 907| 518.2] $24.19/ 132] 451.3 
NC hing an mained karen maaan ee 1, 262 | 815 | 447.3 24. 94 11.8 | 400. 6 
OS SPREE ET EEE 163 | 92 | 71.0 19, 51 1.4 | 50.7 
Wives of workers ‘eligible for primary | | 
O_O, a 430 | 271 159. 2 12. 82 2.2 | 71.7 
Ww — of deceased fully insured work- | 
POET A REED (4) (4) 93.8 20. 19 2.0 | 54.2 
Parents of deceased fully insured work- | | 
iicisncccnnssetbatunennensnsasaaannd (*) (4) 6.2 13.06 1 | 3.1 
| 
Individuals under age 65__..._...-...----- (4) (4) tg ee 7.8 | 263. 8 
Children of workers eligible for primary 
ERS SES (4) (4) 13.4 11.74 | 2 A 
Children of deceased insured workers. -- (4) (4) 376.7 12. 48 | 5.0 | 165. 6 
Widowed mothers caring for children of | | 
deceased insured workers. -.-....--.-.-- (4) (*) 120.6 19. 83 2.6 91.0 
| 

















4 Not available. 

5 Excludes $1.9 million lump-sum death payments 
under 1939 amendments. 

6 Excludes $103.0 mullion lump-sum death pay- 
ments under 1939 amendments and $28.8 million 
lump-sum payments (including death payments 
and payments to covered workers at age 65) under 
the 1935 act. 


1 Includes fully insured workers aged 65 or over 

who have not yet been awarded primary benefits, 
eanine because still working in covered employ- 
ment, and their wives, and individuals on the benefit 
rolls whose benefits are currently withheld because 
of employment or for some other reason. 

2 Represents individuals on the _ benefit rolls 
whose benefits are not currently withheld. 

3 Includes retroactive payments. 


Table 3.—Monthly family benefits for beneficiaries actually in receipt of benefits as of 
December 31, 1945 


Average benefits shown to the nearest ten cents. 
May 24, 1946] 


[Estimated from a 20-percent sample. Data corrected to 





| Number of | Number of 



















7 + ot os Average 
Family classification of beneficiaries families (in —— family 
thousands) thousands) benefit 
—_—— ~ -| 
Se ee NE NT er ene | 837.2 1, 288. 1 sale mneeidlied 
Families of workers in receipt of benefits..............--.----- ‘ 518. 2 690. 9 ed aie 
RII occ sciccn dan dincedcaneberhiadsaacnashnainse 349. 3 349.3 $23. 50 
I sdaducedsbdduluibdaanncastasalunannanhdinanns ied 278.3 278.3 | 24. 50 
Sern wae 71.0 71.0 | 19. 50 
Worker and wife......-.-..----- # 159. 1 318. 1 38. 50 
Worker and 1 or more children... .....-.---------- - : 9.8 23.1 | 40. 20 
Worker, wife, and 1 or more children 1 3 | (4) 
Families of beneficiaries surviving deceased insured workers - - - - 319.0 Sf eae 
TE GRIES. cts ntriebnmandccdnnedatigkthabishatanaba iene 98. 6 98. 6 | 20. 
Widowed mother and 1 child-_---- ; 61.8 123. 6 | 34. 10 
Widowed mother and 2 children. 34.9 104. 6 | 47.70 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children. ...-.......-..--.- 19.1 77.6 | 50. 40 
CIE icin wncbanbetiscenctbietashsnsccncacidesnsupe 98. 9 186.7 | 22. 90 
One or more parents, aged 65 or over.....-.----------------- 5.7 6.2 14. 10 








efit of the mother is in current-payment status and 
the child’s benefit in deferred or conditional-payment 
status, 


1 No average shown because based on too few cases. 
? Represents 93,700 families with widow aged 65 or 
over entitled to widow’s benefit and 4,900 families 
of younger widows and children in which the ben- 
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Public Assistance 


Program Operations 


settlement of the automobile strike 
was undoubtedly responsible, in large 





















For the country as a whole and in 
most of the States, case loads for the 
special types of assistance continued 
the upward movement which followed 
the end of the war. As in previous 




















































































In April, for the first time since measure, for the increase in closings months, the national increases for 
VJ-day, the general assistance load in that city. Old-age assistance and aid to the 
declined (3.4 percent), after having 
increased for 7 months at a sharper Chart 1.—Recipients and assistance payments, January 1940—April 1946 
rate than that of the other types of . 

. =s ¥ MILL NS OC 0 L RS 
assistance. Fewer cases of general 2.5 —y 70 
assistance were aided in 30 of the 46 wei a | 
reporting States. In Michigan, New aie ae _ oe 
Hampshire, and South Dakota the sol“. ees | pa 
drop was about 11 percent; the largest gy | Tike tek wor —d 
increase, on the other hand, was only 50 ;— ——- 

7.4 percent, in Alabama. | Lf 

Information collected by 19 large '*/ po a. 
cities indicates that the number of 
cases opened for general assistance in GENERAL assistance | | | 

: | CASE | } ; 
April dropped sharply from the LO} A oe 30 
March figure while the number of | 
cases closed increased for the fourth | aio To aay 20}— 
successive month. This rise in clos- al xr BN | 
ings would not have occurred except | Oe | | = | 
for the fact that closings more than —~— PCHILOREN. 
doubled in Detroit. The improved | AID TO THE BLINO | | | ai TO THE BLIND 

“ P P . Jets PPEUPPTPPT PATON PPT YN Pov era PPT PPV every lu POUETN FT PPVEYY PY PN PT PPT TT : ) 
employment situation resulting from 01940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 ON1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Table 1.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1945-April 1946 ' 
5 ~] a l 
| | Aid Seas | on Aid to dependent : 
= Old-age children | Aid to General | Varese children Aidto | General 
Month | Total | assistance | the blind | assistance | T°t#! — s Seo ———| the blind) “fhe. 
| | | Families | Children Families | Children 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
| l l nan ie 
1945 
April : -| 2,044, 062 256, 034 646, 729 71, 446 251,000 |_..-- —0.2 (2) +0.1 —0.2 —2.5 
I sicecapdunen _| 2,040, 661 255, 983 646, 828 71, 254 237, 000 |_--.- —.2 (2) (3 —.3 5.7 
June. _--_- | 2,038, 395 255, 675 646, 808 71, 143 294,609 |.......... —1| 01 (2) -.2 1.4 
Sanaa Stee EAE | 2,034, 531 254, 310 644, 088 70, 935 231,000 |.......--- ~.3 —.5 _ —.3 =.3 
<<" ememenaran eeareererce 255, 114 647, 187 70, 850 7. ee —.1 +.3 +.5 —.1 9 
September. - -- 258, 589 657, 861 70, 654 232, 000 |... +.1 | +1.4 +1.6 —.3 +1.3 
October 263, 003 669, 317 70, 699 239, 000 |.--------- +.3| 417 $1.7 +. 43, 2 
November... --- 268, 213 683. 899 70, 886 242, 000 |--------- | +4 +2.0 +2.2 +.3 41.3 
December... ---.-- 274, 701, 803 71, 453 256, 000 |---.----- | +4) 423) 426 +.8 +5.5 
1946 
January... ...-- 279, 881 716, 669 71, 654 274,000 |......--- | +.2/ +20 +2.1 +2 +7.3 
February ------- 286, 231 733, 632 72, 041 293, 000 | +2] +423] +424 hg 46.6 
March... ..--_- 292, 741 751, 839 72, 352 302, 000 | +4) 423 +2.5 | 4.5 +3.2 
(i eee , 772, 570 72, 738 292, 000 |---_-___- | +8] +28 +2.8 | +.5 —3.4 
Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
1945 | | 
NO a cadnisicsancsbaaiial $80, 192, 455 |$59, 062, 140 $11, 987, 848 $2, 117, 467 | $7, 025, 000 —0.2} +0.4 +0.7 —0.1 6.1 
aaa a See | 80,890, 492 | 59, 825, 582 12, 037, 783 2,124,127 | 6,903,000! +.9| +13 +.4 + —1.7 
SOC RTT | 81, 123, 746 | 60, 047, 047 12, 133, 574 2, 147, 125 | 6, 796, 000 +.3) +.4] +.8 +1.1 -1.6 
Bien ncueandecbonad | 81, 399, 186 | 60, 536, 297 12, 091, 159 2, 153,730 | 6,618, 000 +.3/ +.8 —.3 + —2.6 
"an a RN | 82, 321,517 | 60, 943, 111 12, 260, 634 2, 278,772 | 6,839,000; +1.1| +.7 +1.4 +5.8 $3.3 
September. -----.---- _.| 83, 243. 795 | 61, 393, 799 12, 654, 076 2, 305, 920 } 6,890, 000 +11} +.7 +3.2 +1.2 7 
Oeeeet............ -.| 85, 196, 850 | 62, 137, 738 13, 171, 371 2,346,741 | 7,541,000} +23| +1.2 +4.1 +1.8 9.4 
November. ..-.---....-- 86, 660, 758 | 62, 828, 837 13, 772, 103 2, 364,818 | 7,695,000; 41.7) +11] +4.6 +.8 2.0 
December... ---- ; | 88, 428, 913 | 63, 361, 293 14, 278, 421 2, 395,199 | 8,304,000} +20) +.8 +3.7 +1.3 +9, 1 
1946 
IE aD | 90, 346,718 | 63, 962, 322 14, 726, 462 2, 402,934} 9,255,000} +22 +.9 +3.1 +.3 +10.3 
February.......--------| 92,070, 048 | 64, 418, 197 15, 272, 901 2, 426,950 | 9,952,000}  +1.9 +.7 +3.7 +1.0 +7.5 
NIN, 5 sincpiiamenien 93, 616, 319 | 64, 877, 555 15, 772, 377 2, 443, 387 | 10, 523, 000 +1.7 +.7 +3.3 +.7 5.7 
April........--..-..--...| 98, 567, 521 | 65, 444, 935 16, 195, 053 2, 462, 533 | 9, 465, 000 | —1} +7 42.7 +. 8 10.1 








1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. 


without Federal participation in States administering such programs concur- 
rently with programs under the Social Security Act. 


Excludes programs administered 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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blind were less than 1 percent. Both 
the number of families and number 
of children receiving aid to dependent 
children rose 2.8 percent. 

Total payments for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind rose by approximately 
the same proportion as case loads. 
In a number of States the trends in 
case loads and payments reflect not 
only changes in the economic situa- 
tion of persons needing assistance but 
also the amount of money available 
for payments. 

In Alabama and Georgia, additional 
funds made it possible to increase 
both case loads and payments in each 
of the special types of assistance. 
Louisiana likewise added recipients 
for whom payments had been delayed 
because of insufficient funds but 
found it necessary to reduce assist- 
ance by $3.35 per person included in 
the assistance plan; payments were 
not reduced for recipients in board- 
ing homes or in need of special diets. 
A flat reduction of $1 per aged recipi- 
ent was made in Texas. In Delaware 
the increase in the average payment 
for aid to dependent children repre- 
sented a further restoration of an 
earlier cut. 


Public Welfare in the 
Virgin Islands* 


The Virgin Islands, which for 
nearly 30 years have been a possession 
of the United States, operated until 
1943 a municipal poor relief system 
embodying many principles and poli- 
cies inherited from the Danish ad- 
ministration. Under that adminis- 
tration, aid to the poor was an ac- 
cepted responsibility of government. 
Major emphasis in poor relief was 
placed on money payments to persons 
in their own homes. Funds for the 
payments came partly through mu- 
nicipal appropriations from local tax 
revenues and partly from municipal 
trust funds. These trust funds—cer- 
tain of which are still functioning— 
were established in a variety of ways, 
some from special taxes, some by 
direct grants from the Danish Gov- 
ernment, and some by public sub- 
scriptions and private bequests. 

In 1943 the Virgin Islands, with a 
population of about 27,000 persons, 


*Based on a statement prepared by 
Roy W. Bornn, Director of Social Welfare 
for the Virgin Islands. 


enacted a Social Welfare Act provid- 
ing for a uniform and modern system 
of public assistance and welfare serv- 
ices throughout the Islands. Passage 
of this act was stimulated by the hope 
that the titles of the Federal Social 
Security Act relating to public assist- 
ance and child welfare services would 
be extended to the Virgin Islands.’ 

Under this legislation the Islands 
could benefit promptly from Federal 
grants-in-aid if they should be au- 
thorized by Congress. The act estab- 
lished the legal basis for a sound and 
comprehensive program of public 
welfare, but adequate funds have so 
far been lacking to implement the 
legislation in such a manner as to 
meet total need. Nevertheless, prog- 
ress has been made in the administra- 
tion of social welfare programs. 

The 1943 act provides a public as- 
sistance fund for all the Virgin Islands 
and creates an Insular Department of 
Social Welfare charged with the duty 
of supervising the program. The De- 
partment is required to issue regula- 
tions governing employment of per- 


71On May 16, 1946, a biii-—H. R. 6461— 
was introduced in Congress tu include the 
Virgin Islands under titles I, IV, V, and X 
of the Social Security Act. 





Payments to recip- 


Percentage change from— | 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 19461 





Percentage change from— 























| | Payments to recip- | 
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| ients ients | 
Number |———— a — Number | 
ac iD- s : * he | ip- | | 
— ; March 1946 in— | April 1945 in— — | March 1946 in— | April 1945 in— 
, Total Aver- = Total | Aver- == ined 
amount age | amount | age | a 
Number| Amount) Number, Amount | | Number Amount Number} Amount 
Total__.|2, 088, 025 |$65, 444,935 | $31.34 +0.8/ 409] 422 +10.8 || Mo_.-..-| 103,857 | $2,863,602| $27.57 | +0.8 +2.3 +3.1] 422.7 
——- - -- — || Mont....| 10, 759 349,777 | 32.51| —.1 +.4 —.6| +5.2 
Ala saol Sasa 16. 92 +7.5 +14.7 | +19.2 +28.9 Nebr..... 24, 158 775, 835 | 32.12 | +.2 +.4 —.6 +11.8 
Alaska -_| 1, 3 40. 65 +1.2} 424] +3.0 +23.0 || Nev_....- 1,940 75,170 | 38.75; +.8 +.9/ 41.2 +2.2 
Aris...... 9,6 38. 75 +14] +1.4] 41.3 +1.9 || N. H--.-- 6, 583 204, 188 | 31.02} +.2 +.8 +.3 +5.5 
ie .2.) 2Re 16. 87 +1.6 2.0) -6.3| —12.1 
Calif_- --| 160. 47. 51 +.3 +3 | =+2.1 $2.5 | NW. J...... 22, 938 758, 458 33. 07 —.2 +.4 —3.8 +1.1 
Colo._...| 40, 5% 41. 47 —.1 —.1} —.5 | —.1 || N. Mex. 6, 475 202,104 | 31.21 +1.3 +1.5| +13.9 +9.9 
Conn._.-| 14,5 41. 21 +1.4 43.2| +445 +17.9 || N. Y----- 103,868 | 3,972,291 | 38.24 +.2 +.1 —.4) 49.9 
oa 1, 18. 83 —.2 +.4| —10.4 +10.4 || N 2, 70: 13. 81 (2) +.2 @) | +12.9 
i ae ae 33. 61 +.3 +.3|/ -6.8 —.5 | 695 | 34.71} +.1 +.6 —.7| +41 
Fla......-| 44,6 30. 21 +1.6 2.1| +10.3 +15.9 * 31.53 | +.1 +.6 | .4 | +3.7 
| 34, ¢ 35. 38 +1.1 +1.3 9.6 +33. 6 
. Se 12. 67 +3.9 | +11.5 3.1] +151] 1 | 39.18 +.3 +.7 6] 417.5 
Hawaii 24. 80 +.3 +.4/ 424] 412.8] 5, : | 30.85] +.5 +.5 | 2.8 7.2 
Idaho | 32. 75 +.5 | +.8 +1.3 | 2 th > oe 7, 503 263,179 | 35.08 | +.1 +.7 By +9.2 
_ ee | 33. 74 +.4} +.8} 2.0} +89 
Ind 26. 34 @ | +2) —34 +.5 || 8.C P 361,078 | 16.02 +1.5 +1.7 8 +20.6 
Iowa 33. 54 =f} <8. +63 44.8 || S. Dak 8 | 341,816 | 26.96 a +.4 5| +10.5 
Kans 30. 76 +.6} +.5 +3.7 +11.3 || Tenn____-| | 618,301 | 16.26 +.5 +.7 +1.1 
Ky i 11.71 —.3 +.1 —9.1]/ 6.6 |] Tex... | 4,399,652 | 24.61 +1.1 —.2 +12.0 
MS sc acaal 21. 00 +3.3} —5.5 42.3] —7.2|| Utah__-..| 499,539 | 39.05 +.1 +.2 +4.0 
Maine___| 30. 77 +.2 +.5 LO) DEST VO..2.<.. ¢ 123,282 | 23.71 —1.1 —1.0 +9.0 
| } } | on | 226, 608 15. 22 +.4 —1.4 +9. 3 
Md......| 11,455 323, 569 | 28. 25 2) @ | =-215 +1.2 || Wash_-_.-| 3, 443,361 | 53.14 +1.8 +.8 +51.7 
Mass.....| 78,729 | 3,638,808 | 46.22 +1.0 +1.4 5.1 +13.8 || W. Va 319, 207 | 17.10 +.9 +1.5 —4.9 
Mich_____| 88,618 2, 959, 507 33. 40 .5 +.9| +47 +15.2 || Wis...... | 46,093 1, 420,930 | 30.83 +.3 +1.0 +8. 6 
Minn__..| 54,308 1, 807, 246 33. 28 (2) +.7 —1.8 +9.5 || Wyo-..... 3, 496 136, 269 38. 98 +.2 +.2 +18.8 
Miss......| 27,038 443,224 | 16.39 5 +1.1 —2.4 +5.3 | | 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. 


subject to revision. 


All data 


2 Inerease of less than 0.05 perce nt. 


34 Social Sec urity 





sonnel on a merit basis, to establish or supervise the administration of Under the supervision of the Insular 
standards for administering assist- institutions for the aged, the handi- Department, assistance and services 
ance and services, and to maintain capped, and children. are administered by the welfare de- 




















































Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by Table 4.—Ajid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recip- 
State, April 1946} tients, by State, April 1946 ' 
nents to cases Percentage change from— Payments to Pp P 
or jn a aS Ss an | recip nt er 
N -™ = a ee = a 
State ber of March 1946 in— | April 1945 in— “sees ; 
( Total ST SS ae Sea eee State . ee M 
jount age yews Tot ; a 
Number | Amount|Number | Amount ents rn 4 Aver- 
ymou! 3 
— . = —— EE — — ie . t 
Total 2___ 292,000 |$9, 465, 000 |$32. 46 —3.4 —10.1 +16.0 OO a a oe - < = 
Ala__ 906 15. 03 +7. 4 +10.7 +28.9 +39.0 Total $2, 462, 533 |$33. 85 10.5 -t 
Alaska 201 38. 81 +4.1 +9.3 +-54. 6 +130. 9 
Ariz 2, 216 30. 04 —2.3 —6.1 +38.4; +89.1 Total, 47 
Ark. 3 2, 697 11, 88 +.4 —.8 r.7 +2. 6 States 2?__| 56,796 | 1,856,212 | 32.68 9 1. ¢ 
Calif 216 41. 49 +4.0 —3.6 +49. 6 +68. 1 caida 
Colo. 559 32. 86 —.6 —.9 +7.0 +14.3 Ala { ¢ 
Conn... 336) 4 35. 51 —5.4 —5.2 +34.0 +44. 0 Ariz 2 5 96 
Del 1616 27. 24 wt —7.4| 4383] +575 Ark 19 | ‘ 319 
D.C 764 38. 38 +1.5 | +.6 +1.9 +8. 4 Calif ) 7.0 
Fla... § 3, 900 . A Colo 7 -7.3 
Conn Jan ) 
Ga > 697 +.9 | Del ’ “4 
Hawaii 655 +3. 5 | D. ¢ 4119 6 
Idaho.*_ §21 +1.8 Fla - ) 
Ill 20, 126 —2.7 | Ga 8 4 11.5 
Ind. 7. 10, 135 —18.9 | 
lowa 4 104 —6.6 Hawaii 
Kans 5 3, 612 +.2 | Idaho 2. 7.6 
y 2, 600 » 
La 7, B2 —2.0 a ps niitaga if 
Maine.... 2, 090 —1.2 | Iowa 4 
| Kans » 6 
Md | 6,409 —6.6 Ie We -. } 
Miss 14, 091 —15.0 La Stee 12 
Mich... 24, 236 —35. 4 Maine Q 14 
Minn 5, 485 —4.8 Md ‘ ~ 
Miss 378 —13.5 | ; ; 
Mo. §_. 8, 660 +1.2 | Mass. .... ‘7 7 
Mont 1, 150 +2.7 | O°  apaiends . 
Nebr 1, 820 —5.4 " , 
Nev..... 246 +12.6 oso atten by a: 
* a 1, 123 —1.3 Mo > : 
N.J.7.. 5] —34] 4122] +252 ov = 5 io 
N. Mex. § ¥ -—1.5] +193] —4.7 Nev 
N. Y 3.4] —61) +7.7| +17.0 8” epsom coe * 
N.C 5] () | 413.5] +265 oe apiuleaeernes ; . 
N. Dak 5.3 —8.1/) +21 +13.7 ‘ “ ‘ 
Ohio —4,4 | —6.0 +46.9 +77. 5 ‘ 92 9 19 
Okla my | +9] @ +42. 5 Be ee ed hed Be 7 49 0 
Oreg —40} —21/] +171] +418 nr . 131, 641 | 42.94 +] t. 7 
Pa -7.2| —23.0 | +330] +004 N” Dak aml sasiicel 14% =~ 
R.1 —-5| 66 | +17.2 +40. 3 Ohio 87, 004 | 28. 18 2 i 
8. C.. | +2 45.3] +283] +641 — 71,712 | 36.53 | +.9 ) 23. 0 
8. Dak —11.2} —104} -13.7] 13.3 Pee oS | Ss : : 
aon - . amines accent R. I 3 685 | 34.44 1.8 2 
Utah —1|  =—.7| +214] 433.4 aie 21,018 | 21.00 4 
V kh =—@1| +43 +16 ' 
ve re red i349 S$. Dak 5,214 | 24.14 8 8.2 
Wash 65 -72 —46.0 Tenn 30, 941 19. 97 —.2 2 4 
W.Va a? —21| +51 lex 125, 100 | 26.20 | +1.2 { 
Wis 2 —8 > +458 Utah 5, 828 | 41.63 1-7 4 ; 2 
, 9 , . Vt 5,192 | 31.66 | 0 ( } 7 
( 2 + é ’ - - 
Wyo +.3 +4. 2 | 6 Va 18.382 | 18.97 | +.7 9 9 
~ Ne ————— . Wash 36, 753 | 58.43 +.6 l 
! For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data a wees laneel oF rs re 
subject to revision. ss 4 be rig Ag fy 
? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total Wyo 4,772 | 41.86) +.9 rev ’ 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
eare, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and an . . P ot 
estimated duplication of cases in Oklahoma. ae. or definitions of terms see the / Wletin, July 2 
3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials : aad des m nt programs 1 re gear he nout 5 I a 
4 Based on actual reports including an estimated 96 percent of cases and 97 CRS SR aes CARERS Wier r—eiagall. » 
percent of payments which administers such program concurrently with pr i 
3 Estimated ; Security Act; see the Pulletin, April 1945, p. 26. Al ster 
4 ‘ aid » rie 0 e\ sion 
¢ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, = th the a ey Alla “py eg hnat ) Securit od 
for a few countie ish payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount - Under p ans approved by the Social Security xy ol 
of payments shown represent 60 p rcent of total. Yot computed. Av rage payme nt mn té ul 1 ) 
? Includes unknown number of eases receiving medical care, hospitalization, recipients; percentage ¢ ge, on less than 100 recipic 
and burial only, and tctal payments for these services. ‘ Payments under ay | plan first made in N 
§ Excludes a few s and a small amount of local funds not administered 5 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per r y 
by State agency ments for other than a month. 
* Includ receiving medical care only; number believed by State 6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
agency to r nificant 
Increase l than 0.(5 percent 
1! Represents 3,638 es aided by county commissioners and 1,785 cases 
aided under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount 
of diplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 
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partments of the two municipalities— 
that of St. Thomas and St. John, and 
that of St. Croix. In both municipal- 
ities, public assistance is the principal 
welfare function. Assistance is pro- 
vided in the form of monthly cash 
payments to the needy of all cate- 
gories—the aged, blind, dependent 
children, and persons eligible for gen- 
eral assistance. In addition to the 
regular monthly payment, the depart- 
ments furnish social case-work serv- 
ices, make special payments for medi- 


Table 5.—Ajzd to dns oscnanath children: R gre: and pays ments to recipients, by wanted ere 19 


cines and other emergency items, and 
distribute clothing and household 
supplies produced by the municipal 
relief projects which the departments 
sponsor. In St. Thomas—with fi- 
nances supplied by the Community 
Chest—the department operates a 
home or housekeeping service for cli- 
ents too feeble to do their own work. 
The Community Chest in St. Thomas 
also provides funds to supplement the 
municipal appropriation for assist- 
ance. In St. Croix the municipal de- 


partment furnishes free rooms in 
government-owned quarters to a 
few public assistance recipients. 

Any bona fide resident of the Islands 
is considered eligible for public assist- 
ance if he is without sufficient income 
to maintain a reasonable minimum 
standard of health and well-being. 
Evidence of actual residence in the 
Islands is sufficient for eligibility. 
Ownership of a home is not a bar to 
assistance. Though support is ac- 
tively sought from legally responsible 





Number of recipients | Payment to recipients 





Percentage change from— 























































































































| 
March 1946 in— April 1945 in— 
State 32 Sea - 
| Families Children ie A - ‘aan ; Number of— Number of— 
Amount | Amount 
Families | Children | | Families | Children | 
— — } | <a 
| | 
OG cicsistinsnincvasenchencssite 300,936 | 772, 570 |$16, 195, 053 $53. 82 +2.8 | +2.8 427) 417.5) +4195 | 435.1 
Total, 50 States 2 __| 300,885. 772, 472 | 16,193, 465 53. 82 +2.8 | +2.8 | +2.7 | +17.6 | 
RES cbadcdatadndahiaheddmeodeieel | 6, 566 18, 257 185, 746 28. 29 +7.0 +6. 1 +13.8 | +30. 2 
SS ee ‘ican tintin s4 240 4, 338 51. 64 (3) (3) (8) (3) 
ss nan sae NE Sa ae 1, 749 5, 084 70, 112 40. 09 +8. 2 +8.9 48.5 21.8 | 2.7 3, 
Se ee 4,277 11, 422 119, 027 27. 83 2.9 +2.8 +3.9 —10.0 8.2 ois 
California. -.--- 7, 582 19, 289 574, 75) 88. 99 2.8 +2.7 +3. 2 +16. 5 | 3 +28. 9 
Colorado... _._--- Sn nicpheatacdestaae 3, 674 10, 034 62. 00 +3.0 +2.8 +3.6 +11.9 | 3 436.9 
Connécticut__.-- 6 contin 2, 607 6, 486 90. 50 +3.7 +3.7 +4.7 +32. 4 | 3 452 1 
Delaware. _- i : 272 782 74.71 —4.2 —4.1 +26.8 | 1.5 | 2.2 +17.0 
District of Columbia. ...:--._.-- ail 733 2, 344 66. 57 +2.2 +3.4 2.0 | +21.8 7 +34,2 
| ae on . 6, 563 16, 214 34.12 +.5 .5 +.8 +27.1 5 +30.1 
Georgia......-------- paascaenila _ 4, 500 11, 355 120, 296 26.73 +10.0 +10. 5 5 +12.6 414.2 490.8 
Hawaii___-__--- j aa 610 1, 922 42, 950 70. 41 +3.4 3.7 5 +19. 1 +20. 1 444.7 
Idaho. ---.-- ee chieuaetivenkebiadl 1, 380 3, 738 85, 025 61.61 +3.1 3 ¥ +10.4 +8.5 482 1 
Illinois. -- 21, 564 52,176 | 1,450, 997 67. 29 +1.5 5 4 +8.9 +10. 4 | +47.8 
Indiana___..----- 6, 416 15, 431 243, 695 37. 98 +1.7 2.4 4 +1.7 +6.0 | 47.0 
eerie seskeatinpocariipa , 526 9, 054 118, 962 33. 74 +2.6 2.6 9 +13. 2 | +17.2 | 440.4 
WOME. 2650000: . ea 8, 776 195, 953 7. 26 2.8 4 6 +16.1 | +17.9 +37.8 
Kentucky --.---------- ascantiti—teaail 14, 910 121, 293 21.45 +2.7 5 7 419.5| +17.2 417.5 
Louisiana ___-- seen ; il 24, 414 330, 179 35. 41 +6.6 8 8 +1.6 +3.4 ~16.8 
_ ES RES SCE 4, 514 115, 730 72. 83 +1.6 3 ‘ +20. 0 421.1 437.5 
3, 687 10, 619 39, 696 37. 89 +1.9 -6 .4 +29. 2 +29.3 +30.8 
Mz c | 8, 105 20, 208 3, 825 85. 60 +1.8 2.0 .3 +12.9 +14. 4 +21.0 
Mic nigen : 16, 281 39,012 | 1 839 68. 97 +3.5 3.3 3.4 +29. 8 +29. 0 +48. 6 
Minnesota_-__---- 5, 077 12, 876 445 53. 66 +2.0 x 5 +3.8 +4.6 +33. 7 
Mississippi... --- 3, 275 8, 623 3, 138 26. 30 +2. 4 2 3 +16.1 +19.6 +18.3 
 — EEE aa 14, 070 7, 145 509, 035 36. 18 +4.4 4.3 +4.6 +29. 6 +34. 0 439.7 
Pts acndttdiennnimmanadidinnions | 1, 457 3, 852 80, 380 55.17 +2.5 3.3 +4,2 +11.1 +16. 1 +77.7 
Nebraska_.....-- ; 2, 487 5, 916 162, 072 65.17 +3.0 3.4 +4.1 +7.8 | +9. 4 +112 8 
| SS eee eee ve | 61 98 , 688 $1.14 (3) () (3) (3) (3) (3) 
ern 920 2, 363 71.13 +3.1 is +2.0 | 25.9 +30.0 +30. 7 
| 
New Jersey_...-..----- aang | 226, 077 64. 23 +.9 0 +1.3| +6.0 48.4 418.3 
mad Mexico....- : ' | 192, 790 | 36. 96 +1.5 a +1.0 | +16.6 +10.9 +8.1 
New York ate 2, 265, 167 81.98 +1.7 ye +1.1 | +53 463.6 
North Carolina 178, 318 27. 84 +.4 0 +1.1 +20. 5 
North Dakota --.-- . — = 88, 774 60. 14 +1.6 2.0 +2.6 +8.8 
Ohio PEE RE re 468, 217 57. 42 +1.8 1.9 +1.4 | } +14.0 
Oklahoma..-------- , ew wl 644, 168 35. 02 +4.1 9 +3.9 -§ 139.3 
Ne? sil kxencionidadennasbenaneel 116, 988 84. 96 +3. 3 9 +4.4 | 421.0 
Pennsylv ania.. 2, 004, 819 65. 79 +2.7 5 | +1.9 i +48. 9 
Rhode Island 116, 740 68. 15 +3. 6 .3 +2.5 +39, +42, 2 
| | | 
South Carolina_.-- 4,144 96, 907 +2.7 | +2.1 +3. 2 | +13. 2 +12.8 .8 
South Dakota 1, 642 64, 496 +2.3 +2. 4 | +2.7 +13.1 | +20.0 | 2.3 
Tennessee - ._. -- 11, 648 358, 042 +1.2 | +1.1 | +1.1 } +5.2 +6.9 | 4 
| eS ee , eras 8, 290 232, 082 +4.0 +4.4 +11.1 —24. 2 —14.9 21 
I . : 2, 048 154, 775 | 5.8 +1.9 +2.3 +1.9 +10.8 +12.5 | 3.5 
Vermont... iste 607 21, 874 | 36. 04 | —.2| 7 +11] +6.7 | +10. 4 | "3 
Virginia. .---_- 3, 812 130, 624 34. 27 +.7 | +.9 +1.3 | +9. 2 | +9. 8 | 8.5 
Washington - 4,880 | 488, 010 | 100. 00 +5. 5 | +5.2 +5.9 | +41.4 | +41. 4 | 9 1 
West Virginia 7, 733 | 243, 096 31. 44 +1.8 | +1.8 +2.3 | +9.8 +9.8 5.1 
Wieonss...... 6, 384 | 15, 646 404, 618 63.38 +2.2 | 42.1 +1.3 +10.3 +11.6 | 8. 1 
318 7 +3, 2 | +1.1 +2.0 +5.3 +5. 4 | .3 
| 


Wyoming 


882 19, 166 | 60. 27 








1 For definitions of terms see the Pulletin, July 


5, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 


data subject to revision 


grams under the Social Security Act; see the Pulletin, April 1945, p. 26. All 


2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 
3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 families. 
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Social Security 





relatives, assistance is granted unless 
and until such aid actually becomes 
available. 

The Social Welfare Act of the Vir- 
gin Islands does not organize assist- 
ance on a categorical basis but pro- 
vides instead for aiding all persons in 
need. Thus needy aged persons, chil- 
dren, blind persons, and persons crip- 
pled or sick or prematurely aged by 
disease or malnutrition—all receive 
thoughtful and sympathetic consider- 
ation in the disbursement of the lim- 
ited funds available for public assist- 
ance. Statistical records of the assist- 
ance granted are kept by “social se- 
curity categories,” though the aid is 
paid from the same appropriation 
without differentiation by program. 

Though the aim of the municipal 
departments is to give assistance suf- 
ficient to meet the budget deficit in 
each case, insufficiency of funds has 
made it impossible to accept all eli- 
gible cases or to meet the full budget 
deficits of cases on the rolls. A year 
ago, when municipal appropriations 
for cash assistance were increased in 
St. Thomas and St. John, it was pos- 
sible for the first time to institute a 
modified budgetary basis for deter- 
mining the size of payments. 
Roughly, payments are now based on 
a total budget of $6 a month for food 
and clothing, plus allowance for rent 
at the actual rate paid by the client 
but not to exceed $4a month. If the 
needy family has some income, the 
grant is reduced accordingly. The 
average monthly payment for all types 
of aid is $5.38. In St. Croix even 
modified budgeting is not yet possible, 
and payments are still for the most 
part a flat amount of $2.50 per month 
per person. For aid to dependent 
children, only $2.50 is allowed to a 
family even if there are three or four 
children. 





| | 
| 
| Persons} Total | Average 
7 7 ceiv- | ¢ ‘ 
Type of assistance recei amount| amount 


ing as- of as- | per per- 
| Sistance sistance} son 
| 

QeEeeeREENEETREA a iene ap 
All types ofassistance.| 1,049 | $4,190 $3. 99 
Old-age assistance -__. 543 | 2,440 4.49 
Aid to dependent children. 292 715 2. 45 
Aid to the blind | 37 154 4.16 
General assistance emia 177 881 4. 98 


S fer 

In February 1946 a total of 1,049 
persons in the Virgin Islands were 
receiving assistance. Expenditures 


for public assistance amounted to 


$4,190, and the average payment per 
person was $3.99. 

In addition, an estimated 512 per- 
sons eligible for assistance under 
present standards are now unable to 
getit. Of these, 119 are aged persons, 
340 are children, 5 are blind adults, 
and 48 are persons qualifying for gen- 
eral assistance. Some of the chil- 
dren counted above are in foster 
homes and would not be eligible for 
aid to dependent children under the 
Social Security Act. 

The Virgin Islands present some 
special problems in meeting need. 
The wage structure is extremely low. 
For more than half a century the 
Islands have been suffering economic 
dislocations with frequent periods of 
mass unemployment. It is estimated 
that at least 45 percent of the popu- 
lation aged 65 years or over is in 
want. Among the children, serious 
need exists not only for assistance but 
also for social services. The propor- 
tion of unmarried mothers is relatively 
high both because of the poor living 
conditions and because of the perpet- 
uation of slavery patterns which can 
be corrected only by intensive social 
education. Hundreds of children, in 
addition to those receiving or eligible 
for aid, are in broken families and 
would benefit from social services to 
prevent juvenile delinquency and to 
promote the welfare of children. 

Despite relatively low resources, the 
Virgin Islands are probably making 
more than double the fiscal effort of 
the United States to finance their 
governmental services. Federal 
grants-in-aid for public assistance 
would enable the Islands greatly to 
strengthen their welfare program and 
to make further progress in meeting 
the needs of the population. 





Public Welfare in 
Puerto Rico* 


Puerto Rico, the most populous of 
the Territories and possessions of the 
United States, enacted an Insular 
Public Welfare Law in 1943." 


*Based on a statement prepared by Ce- 
lestina Zalduondo, Director, Division of 
Public Welfare, Department of Health 
Puerto Rico. 

‘For a summary of the report of the 
Puerto Rican Social Security Commission 
on the need for this legislation see the 
Bulletin, May 1943, pp. 57-59. 


The Division of Public Welfare, cre- 
ated by this law as one of three major 
divisions of the Department of Health, 
took over the functions of the Old- 
Age Assistance Commission, the Child 
Welfare Board, and the Bureau of So- 
cial Welfare of the Department of 
Health as well as the case load and 
applications of the Direct Relief Proj- 
ect of the Insular War Emergency 
Programs. The law also assigned new 
duties to the Division, which carries 
out its functions through three bu- 
reaus and four offices: the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, the Bureau of Child 
Welfare, the Bureau of Institutions, 
the Office of the Handicapped, the Of- 
fice of In-Service Training, the Office 
of Research, Statistics and Education, 
and the Social Service Exchange. 


Functions of Bureaus and Offices 


The Bureau of Public Assistance re- 
ceives applications for assistance and 
grants assistance to eligible cases un- 
der the island’s programs of old-age 
assistance, aid to needy children, aid 
to the blind, and general assistance; it 
also gives assistance in cases of per- 
sonal emergency and natural disaster. 
In addition, within the limitations of 
staff, the Bureau renders social serv- 
ices to public assistance cases and 
others in need of family welfare serv- 
ices. Other duties of the Bureau in- 
clude the certification of economic 
eligibility for admission to the District 
Charity Hospitals and for treatment 
in the Cancer League, study of appli- 
cations for admission to the Insular 
Home for the Blind, and investigation 
of inquiries from social agencies in 
the States and in foreign countries. 

The Bureau of Child Welfare pro- 
vides social services to children in 
their own homes; studies and makes 
recommendations on applications for 
admission to the Insular Homes for 
Boys and Girls and the Institute for 
Blind Children; studies and licenses 
foster homes and supervises children 
in such homes; supervises a “house- 
keeper’s service”; authorizes and pays 
for psychiatric services to children; 
and fosters the understanding of 
child welfare needs and the creation 
of services to meet them. 

The Bureau of Institutions ad- 
ministers eight public institutions— 
the Insular Home for Boys, Insular 
Home for Girls, Institute for Blind 
Children, Vocational Institute for the 
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Adult Blind, Insular Home for the 
Adult Blind, Juvenile Home, Insular 
Industrial School for Boys, and In- 
sular Industrial School for Girls. 
Other functions assigned the Bureau, 
such as the supervision of private in- 
stitutions caring for children, have 
been hampered or prevented by lack 
of personnel and funds. 

The Office of the Handicapped is 
responsible for keeping registers of 
handicapped individuals in the island. 
So far, registers of the blind and 
deaf have been established. Among 
other duties, the Office directs a pro- 
gram of home teaching for the blind, 
supervises the technical aspects of 
academic and vocational programs of 
the institutions for the blind, carries 
on an educational campaign for the 
prevention of blindness and other 
handicapping conditions, refers hand- 
icapped individuals to the agencies 
best able to serve their needs, renders 
psychometric services, and fosters 
understanding of the problems of 
handicapped individuals and the cre- 
ation of services for the handicapped. 

The Offices of Research, Statistics 
and Education and of In-Service 
Training and the Social Service Ex- 
change provide services designed to 
develop and strengthen the programs 
described above. 


Insular Participation in Federal 
Programs 


The Insular Public Welfare Law 
was so framed and policies of the 
Division of Public Welfare have been 
so established as to equip Puerto Rico 
for participation in the grants-in- 
aid programs of the Social Security 
Act. Puerto Rico is now operating 
programs of maternal and child 
health, child welfare services, and 
services for crippled children under 
title V of the act, and it receives 
grants for public health work and vo- 
cational rehabilitation, formerly ad- 
ministered under the Social Security 
Act. Congressional action will be 
necessary, however, before Puerto 
Rico can become eligible for Federal 
grants for public assistance, under 
titles I, IV, and X. 

To prepare for the possibility of ex- 
tension of the public assistance titles 
to Puerto Rico, the island’s Bureau 
of Public Assistance has developed a 
handbook of standards and pro- 
cedures to meet the conditions of the 


act and the standards established by 
the Social Security Board. Not only 
are the conditions of eligibility for 
the special types of public assistance 
in conformity with the requirements 
of the act, but other conditions for 
approval of the public assistance 
plans are, in the main, met as well. 
The public assistance programs, for 
example, are in operation throughout 
the island, insular funds are avail- 
able, a single agency of the insular 
government administers the pro- 
grams, opportunity for a fair hearing 
is provided, personnel standards are 
established and maintained under the 
Civil Service Commission, a report- 
ing system is maintained, and safe- 
guards, with penalty for violation, 
have been established to restrict the 
use of information concerning ap- 
plicants and recipients to purposes 
directly connected with the admin- 
istration of assistance. 


Determination of Need 


As the basis for determining need, 
the Division of Public Welfare has de- 
vised a measuring rod to be used for 
all persons and families applying for 
assistance. The standard budget 
formulated for the island takes into 
consideration minimum needs for 
food, shelter, clothing, electricity, fuel, 
water, personal needs, and other 
household needs. Yet, for an old man 
living alone, $15-18 a month is 
the most that is provided in the 
budget. These figures acquire fuller 
meaning if one realizes that the cost 
of food and other necessities in Puerto 
Rico is higher than the cost of identi- 
cal goods in some of the States. Be- 
cause of stringency of funds it is nec- 
essary to modify the standard budge 
in application. 

In determining need the resources 


available to the person or family ap- 
plying for assistance are considered. 
The deficit between what the agency 
recognizes as the minimum needs of 
the applicant and the resources avail- 
able to him determines whether he is 
eligible. 

At the beginning of the program, 
assistance was given only to appli- 
cants who could not meet 60 percent 
of their minimum requirements. As 
the number of applications increased 
and funds for assistance remained un- 
changed, eligibility was limited to ap- 
plicants who could not meet 30 per- 
cent of their minimum needs. In 
February 1946, it was necessary to 
change the limitation to 15 percent. 
Thus, only the neediest applicants in 
all communities of the island can be 
aided. A flat amount of only $7.50 
per month is allowed for all cases, and 
this sum is supposed to cover food, 
clothing, shelter, and basic personal 
requirements. 


Extent of Need 


In February, 33,936 cases, repre~ 
senting 72,026 persons and 30,498 
families, were getting assistance (ta- 
ble 6). Only one check is paid to a 
family, although some families have 
members eligible for aid under two or 
more programs. 

In addition, about 45,000 applica- 
tions were pending, of which about 
25,000 are eligible under current 
standards. These applications rep- 
resent approximately 52,000 persons 
whose needs are not now being met. 
These figures, of course, greatly un- 
derstate the extent of need in Puerto 
Rico. Employable persons are not 
covered at all by the assistance pro- 
grams, though many persons are un- 
employed or have meager earnings. 


Table 6.—Number of cases and persons in Puerto Rico receiving or eligible for assistance, 
by program, February 1946 








Receiving assist- | 


yo num. | 


ber eligible but Total number 


ance not receiving as- eligible 


sistance 





! 
Program | 


| 
Cases Persons | Cases 


Persons | Cases Persons 
| | 





Total, all programs. .......... pidasatageeaas | 33, 936 


72, 026 | 25, 444 52, 162 59, 380 124, 188 





Total, special types of assistance.._...._- 28, 843 
Old-age assistance_...............-.- 16, 302 
Aid to needy children__..._--- ainda 12, 096 
3 4. ee 445 

ChemmeTET GURINONEOS.. . os ccc ccccnsscdusssss 5, 093 





| 
65, 914 | 20, 615 | 46, 368 49, 458 112, 282 


19, 725 12, 133 14, 681 28, 435 34, 406 
45, 602 8, 364 31, 532 20, 460 7, 134 

587 118 155 563 742 
6, 112 2 | 4, 829 | 5,794 9, 922 11, 906 
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Insular Efforts to Finance Public 
Assistance 


Puerto Rico is making great efforts 
to finance its public welfare services. 
The present insular budget contains 
$1.8 million for the Division of Public 
Welfare in addition to $3 million for 
public assistance assigned to it 
through the Insular War Emergency 
Program. This sum is exclusive of 
amounts totaling approximately $5 
million, set aside by the Insular War 


Emergency Program for day nurseries 
and milk stations, work relief, cloth- 
ing distribution, and socio-economic 
surveys. 

According to Dudley Smith of the 
Sugar Growers’ Association, the per 
capita income of Puerto Rico in 1943 
was only $184, somewhat less than 
half that of the State with the lowest 
per capita income. In relation to its 
resources, Puerto Rico has probably 
made more effort to finance public 


assistance than any of the States. 

Most of the public health, educa- 
tion, and child welfare services pro- 
grams now in operation in the island 
are less effective than they would 
otherwise be because of the extreme 
poverty of the population and the in- 
adequacy of present funds for meeting 
need. If Puerto Rico were covered by 
the assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act need could be met more 
fully. 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


All Income Payments to 
Individuals 


Aggregate payments to individuals 
in April—$13.1 billion—were 0.5 per- 
cent less than in March and 3.6 per- 
cent below the amount a year earlier 
(table 1). Of the six components in 
the series, only dividends and interest 
and social insurance and related pay- 
ments were higher than in March; 
compared with levels a year earlier, 
April payments gained in all cate- 
gories except compensation of em- 
ployees and military and subsistence 
allowances. Social insurance und re- 
lated payments continued to show the 
largest increase over the 13-month 
period; they were nearly triple the 
payments in April 1945, and consti- 
tuted 4.3 percent of all income pay- 
ments as compared with 1.4 percent 
a year earlier. Military and subsist- 
ence allowances continued downward 
and were less than half the amount 
in April 1945; the decline resulted 
from a drop in military allowances 
which more than offset a rise in sub- 
sistence allowances. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Disbursements in April under the 
selected programs totaled $478 mil- 
lion, nearly four times those a year 
earlier (table 2). Aggregate unem- 
Ployment insurance payments de- 
clined for the first time since April 
1945. Retirement and survivor pay- 
ments continued upward and were 59 


percent more than the amount a year 
earlier. Aggregate payments of all 
types represented 86 percent of all 
social insurance and related payments 
as estimated by the Department of 
Commerce, as compared with 62 per- 
cent of the total in April 1945. 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 


[In millions; data corrected to June 7, 1946] 


| 
Compen-| neurial 
sation of | income, 


Year and month Total ? 















| ees? | and 

| royalties 
| SES $40,027 | $13, 003 
1937 44,689 | 14,162 
NS a te . 40, 845 | 12, 369 
1939____- , 70, 793 43,870 | 13,441 
Mees ce | 76,210} 48,218| 14,313 
ae 92, 710 60,262 | 18,599 
eae are _...| 117,311 | 79,970 | 23,933 
1943 | 143,089 | 101,813 27, 161 | 
1944 156,721 | 112,043 | 28,017 | 
es 160, 607 111,360 | 29,894 

| 
1945 
Ree 13, 562 9, ! 2, 491 
May 13, 538 9, 2, 504 
June_. 13, 692 9, { 2, 
= ‘ 13, 623 9, 506 2, 
August a has 13, 207 | 9, 14% 2, 
September 12, 817 8, 797 | 2, é 
October 12, 952 8, 792 2, 
November 13, 192 | 8, 895 2, 
December 13, 102 8, 838 2, é 
1946 

January - 13, 069 8, 648 2, 62 
February | 12,969 8, 481 2, 6f 
March | 13, 141 8, 670 } 2, 631 
April 13, 071 8, 619 | 2, 595 


} Entrepre- 


| employ- | net rents,| 


Payments under State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws declined 12 per- 
cent in April and would have dropped 
even further had it not been for the 
widespread industrial disturbances 
during the month. Disbursements in 
the first 4 months of this year ex- 
ceeded the amount paid during the 
entire year of 1945 and were nearly 
three times those in January-April 


1936-46 1 





1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; April payments were 
$300,000. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 
payments to the armed forces, and mustering-out 
pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC, 

5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm sub 
sistence payments. 


} Public aid Social Military 
| Divi- —_ am uranct nd su 
| dends } ind re tence 
and , : lated pay low 
: , Work Direct ml ay csi 
interest relief 4 | relief § ments i 
| | 
———~|---- . 
$9,785 | $2, 155 $672 $9 
9.891 | 1.639 836 1, 020 
8, 233 | 2, 094 1, 008 1, 529 
8, 891 | 1, 870 1, 071 1, 61¢ 
9,175 1, 578 1, 097 1, 801 
9,761 1, 213 1,112 1, 744 
9, 771 586 1, 061 1,844 $136 
10, 389 57 940 1, 703 1,020 
} 11,195 |-.-- 942 1, 970 2, 548 
12, 304 |-- 990 2, 925 2, 949 
1,002 | 80 194 250 
1,012 81 201 254 
1, 024 81 208 258 
1, 032 81 218 260 
1,042 82 22 260 
1, 051 8&3 261 259 
1, 060 85 28 254 
1, 068 87 355 232 
1, 073 SS 371 192 
EO T..... 90 458 165 
1, 084 é 92 4s 134 
1, 091 : | 94 540 113 
1, 098 | ee 93 557 109 
| 
6 Payments of old-age and survivor surance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, State unemploy- 
ment insurance, raiJroad unemployment insurance, 
veterans’ pensions and compensation, 1 readjust- 


ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed 
veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces (portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls), and sub- 
sistence allowances to veterans under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Source: Department of Commerce, 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Bureau of 
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Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-46 


| Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 


[In thousands; data corrected to June 7, 1946] 








Unemployment insur- 
ance programs | 
















































































; | Survivor benefits | | Read- 
Monthly retirement and dis- |____ Just- 
| ability benefits ! | Rhode | | | pate | none 
| - 8 t Pt aie 7 | all- | a J- 
a ee Monthly Lump-sum Taleaen State Giewinel seni remap 
month ~ | as qatar oN ‘re | j sick- p< men’s | Unem- | to self- 
| - Civil F } | ; : Civil L ness a Read- | ploy- | em- 
social | Baile | sory. | Veter} gooiat F Rail- ly eter- | Social Rail- | ¢. | Veter- | com- | - | just- ment | ployed 
Sec road | lans Ad-| °°" road lans Ad-| ‘ road Serv- | ans Ad- pensa- | insur- | ment Insur- | veter- 
ecu- |p. ice ini | Secu- Secu- | : ice | : |} ance oe 
siier Retire- Com- | Minis- te Retire- | minis- | Retire- minis- | tion 9 | ,“°**, | Act ™ ance | ans 
‘eps | ment | oR tra- | ners ment tra- ye | | ment —_ tra- | laws *° | Act 12 | 
Act? | cone | tion® | * Act 3 ui tion 7 | Act 3 ann 4 | tion ® 
enuhantteientity _— ee een ee a aes Sees 
Number of beneficiaries 
1945 - —_———— - i - 
l l 
| | 
| | 
See Sa . 549. 1 166.0 86.6) 1,070.3 504. 8 4.3) 459.5 17.0 1.9 2. 0) 3.7 5.3] 22 28.3 1. 2) 6.3 
Di cnapscmtantinismanwed 561. 6 166. 4 87.3) 1, 105.6 518. 4) 4, 3) 500. 9 18. 5 2. 2 2.3 4.4 7.2 98. 0 28. 1) 8] 8.9 
ES 574.7 167.1 88.0) 1, 144.2 531.3 4.4) 537.3) 17.0 1.9 2.0 4.6 ae 29. 4 31.8 8} 10.6 
a 88. 4 167.8 88.8) 1, 194. 3) 539. 7 4.4) 570.7] 14.7 ‘i 2.0) 4.7 6.4 5.5 38. 5) 6) 11.9 
August _.-._- 602. 5 168. 5 89.4) 1, 245.8 548. 3} 4.4 600. 8 14.7 = | 1.8} 4.7) 5.8 230. 5 44. 1) 1. 2| 12.4 
ee eee 619.9 169. 5 89.9) 1,309.3 560. 1} 4.4 628. 8 12.1 1.8) 1.4 4.7 5.0 612.1 73. 2.1) 12.3 
ee Se 643. 2 170. 5 90.9) 1, 389.8 573. 8} 4.4 656. 1) 17.1} 1.5 1,7) 5.0 4.9) 1,271.7 2% 5. 8] 12.6 
November.... cide 669. 1 171.8 91.7) 1,464.8 586. 7} 4.4 680. 2 12. 8} 1,4 1.3 4.1) 4.5) 1,313. 5) 17. 9. 3} 13.5 
(i aaa eS 690.9) 172.9 92.5) 1,533.6) 597.3) 4.4) 697. 5] 13. 2} 1.3 -7| 3.8 4.4) 1,319.0} 05. 12. 7| 21.1 
} } 
| | 
946 
1946 | | | } | | | 
aan wii te 716.7 174. 2 93.7) 1,620.7 607.8 4.4 725. 0} 17.8 1.8 2. 6} 4.5 4.4 1, 625. 0| 697. 4) 21. 9) 44.0 
ae ae 743.9 175.7 94. 5) 1,714.5 618.6 4.5 736. 9} 15.0 1.5 1.7] 4. 0} 4.5} 1,632.0) 1,071. 1| 40. 3} 63. 2 
March........- 773.3] 177.4 95.7| 1,866.5} 630. 4] 4.5| 751.0] 15.9] 1.8 1. 5) 5.3} 4.7| 1,591.8] 1,505.1] 51.0] 141.9 
CC ae * 799. 1 178. 6 96.8) 1, 984.7 641.9 4. 5) 766. 0} 17 _ 2.0 1.5) 4.6 5. 3) cated 1, 628. 8| 61.7 233. 0 
Amount of benefits #4 
| l | 
1940............|$1, 188, 702) $ $21, 074/$114, 166 2, 019|/$317, 851) $7, 784| $1, 448|$105, 696) $11, 736 $2, 497| $5, 810| $3, 960 —- =| 700! . $15, 961| 
ae 1,085, 488) 5: , 912 ) 25, 454) 1, 559) 111,799) 13,328 3, 421 6, 170 4, 352) " 44, 321) | 14, 537)_- 
AE 806) 41,702} 1,603] 111,193} 15,038 4,114 6, 108 4, 120). 344, 084 6, 268 
| ee 921,463) 97, 257) 125, 795 57, 763 1, 704} 116,133} 17,830 5, 560 7, 344 4, 350) $ 79, 643 917 
_, See 1, 119, 684) 119,009) 129,707) 78,081) 456,279) 76,942 1, 765) 144,302) 22, 146 6, 591 7, 863 4, 784 5, 035 5} 62, 385 582 
Pe tdesseinke 2, 067, 434) 157,391) 137,140] 85, 742) 697, 830) 104, 231 1, 772) 254, 238} 26, 135 8,138} 10, 244 5, 049 4, 669) 445, 866 2, 359 
| | } | 
1945 
| | 
AOR cnceeen ll, oro) 6,974) 50,306 7, 619 151} 18, 450 2, 370 748 968 363 387) 6, 185) 2, 540 63 623 
Mz 11,247; 7,119) 51,950 7, 832 pend 22, 085 2, 563 874 1, 102 438 524 7, 044 2, 501 45) 897 
| 11,379} 7,137) 54,804 8, 036 152} 22,613 2, 346 716 956 462 517 9, 686 3, 572 42} 1,059 
. 11, 448 7, 220} 57, 228 8,171 148} 23, 492 2, 033 649 928 469 469} 14,352) 3,778 35 1, 210 
August.._..... 11, 484 7, 263 59, 483 8, 309 149} 23, 450 2, 021 693 842 461 425) 17,948 5, 013 72} 1,223 
September-__-- 11, 559 7, 246 63, 558 8, 494 150} 23, 164 1, 697 736 672 453 367} 50, 439 7, 457 118} 1, 205 
October__...--- 11, 630 7,337} 69, 602 8, 705 148} 25, 511 2, 432 658 835 532 355} 106,449) 14, 088 337 1, 254 
November... --- 11, 757 7,377) 71,174 8, 905 147| 24, 292 1, 809 588 700 437 329] 108,555} 25, 770 553 1, 338 
December-..-- 11, 864 7,440} 76,722 9, 065 149) 26, 845 1, 857 578 366 356 317| 106,624) 42, 244 777 2,111 
1946 | 
January-....-- 378, 881} 15, 339 7, 542} 80, 183 9, 234 150} 26, 511 2, 539 812 1, 396 15 450 325} 133, 246) 83,322 1, 351 4, 484 
February -...-- 401,023} 15, 969 7, 560} 83, 229 9, 405 149} 26, 246 2, 154 751 908 15 395 303] 121, 000) 112, 195 2 207 6, 467 
(eee 464,601} 16, 635] 7, 670|'5 93, 325 9, 597 150}'5 26, 285 2, 263 883 883 15 §25 343] 127, 010! 148, 958 3,210} 14,627 
. oe 477, sa 17, - 7, 861/!5 99, = 9, 777 152}!5 26, 810 2, 442 883 942 15 460 ” 110, 666) 160, 071 3,175) 25,315 



































1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

2 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of last day of month. Pay- 
ments represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving 
both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more 
individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly pay- 
ments to survivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elec- 
tions and 12-month death-ben. fit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under the National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but also include 
payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments 
include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to em- 
ployees leaving the service are not included but will be summarized twice a year 
in the Bulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

7? Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

§ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount of such payments. 


° Payments for burial of deceased veterans, 

10 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries, Annual 
amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted 
State eas insurance data for January through April 1946 partly 
estimatec 

11 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number represents 
average weekly number of veterans paid readjustment allowances during weeks 
ended in the month. Amounts before July 1945 represent payments during 
weeks ended in the month; for July and subsequent months, payments are on 
calendar-month basis. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

13 Number of veterans and amount paid during month under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

14 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts cer- 
tified, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-pay- 
ment status, under the Social Security Act; amounts certified under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act (including retroactive payments) and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under Civil Ser- 
vice Commission and Veterans Administration programs; ‘checks issued by 
State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation’ programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

1 Preliminary estimate. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, January 


1938—April 1946 
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1940, the year of highest benefit ex- 
penditures. Readjustment allowances 
to unemployed veterans continued to 
increase and for the second successive 
month were more than the total 
amount disbursed in 1945. Presaging 
a leveling-off in payments, however, 
the number of veterans receiving al- 
lowances began to taper off. During 
the week ended April 6, nearly 1.7 
million veterans were receiving allow- 
ances; the number fell off in the sec- 
ond and again in the third week but 
turned upward for the last full week 
in the month. Initial claims contin- 
ued downward for the third consecu- 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


tive month. According to the Veter- 
ans Administration, a lag period of 
considerable length between the peak 
load of new entrants into the program 
and the eventual tapering-off point 
for the total claims load had been an- 
ticipated; the highest point in dis- 
bursements is probably in sight, how- 
ever, and the months immediately 
ahead should see substantial declines 
unless industrial disturbances and 
other factors continue to limit em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Allowances to self-employed vet- 
erans were 73 percent above the 
amount in March. Increases in the 


first quarter of 1946 occurred mainly 
in the farm group. About 9 in 10 
recent additions to the self-employed 
beneficiary group, according to the 
Veterans Administration, were en- 
gaged in agriculture and related in- 
dustries, though the proportion is far 
lower in some States; in Massachu- 
setts, for example, only 14 percent of 
the claimants during January—March 
were in the farm group. 

Data on monthly retirement and 
survivor benefits under the Social Se- 
curity Act are presented in this issue 
on a new basis. The monthly figures 
represent the number and amount of 
benefits in current-payment status; 
the figures previously shown repre- 
sented the number and amount of 
benefits certified during the month 
(table 2). The change was made in 
the monthly figures in order to pre- 
sent the data on a more comparable 
basis with other published material. 
Annual figures will continue to rep- 
resent payments certified, since the 
figures include retroactive payments 
and therefore give a more complete 
picture of disbursements during a 
year. 


Estimated Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Payments, 1945 

Workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments during 1945 are estimated’ at 
$408 million, almost 5 percent more 
than in 1944 (table 3). The relative 
increase was less than that in 1944, 
when payments were 9 percent above 
those for 1943, and indicates a slack- 
ening in the rate of increase in many 
States. Although no data are avail- 
able on compensable accidents, work 
injuries causing disability have been 
estimated by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics at about 2 million, 10 percent 
below those in 1944, when the first 
downturn from the high wartime 
levels occurred. Aggregate payments 
do not immediately reflect increases 
or decreases in work injuries causing 
disability because payments for a 
year include survivor and disability 
benefits payable as the result of acci- 
dents in preceding years. Benefit 
amounts paid in 1945 were based 


1For method of estimating see the 
Bulletin, January 1942, pp. 6-14. Revised 
estimates of payments for previous years 
are available in Division of Coordination 
Studies, Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics. 
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largely on the high wage levels of the 
war period and in some States were 
computed under recently liberalized 
provisions of the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. 

Variations among State benefit 
payments reflect relative differences 


Table 3.—Preliminary estimates of work- 
men’s compensation payments, by State, 
1944 and 1945! 























[In‘thousands] 
| Percent- 
® age 
State 1944 | 1945 | ,28C 
1944-45 
Total... ..- $389, 554 |$408, 483 +4.9 
Alabama-.__...-._- 2,644 | 2,755 +4.2 
as 3, 478 3, 486 +.2 
CS Se 1, 994 1,979 —.8 
California_............| 40,216 | 42,668 | +6.1 
aE 2, 254 2, 285 +14 
Connecticut.........- 6, 760 7, 202 +6.5 
Delaware_.__...-..--. 417 439 +5.3 
District of Columbia._} 1, 346 1,245; —7.5 
See 3, 696 3, 841 | +3.9 
i iscnaice cesses . 2, 896 2, 881 | —.5 
| 
a ie tinea 1, 264 1, 264 0 
Tlinois__..............| 23,404] 24, 4+3.3 
CE 6, | +2.2 
ths cepepmcanee 2: | +5.0 
Kansas slick 2, —.3 
Kentucky .........---. 5, £ +3.8 
Louisiana. --......_- 6,3 +8.9 
I tri betelal ncataccs ; 2,3 —3.7 
Maryland........---.-| 5, +8.0 
Massachusetts........-| 10, +3.7 
} 
Michigan............- | 13,701 | 14,507 +5.9 
Minnesota_-_._.....--- 5, 469 5, 852 +7.0 
Mississippi-..------ 23 33 +43. 5 
|, 7,711 8, 330 +8.0 
eee | 1,943 1, 960 +.9 
eee ae 1, 224 —3.8 
| ae es 1, 24 +3.8 
New Hampshire__---- 960 1, 001 +4.3 
New Jersey_........--.| 21,835 21,961 +.6 
New Mexico_____- ee 605 644 +6. 4 
New York........-- 68, 160 74, 266 +9.0 
North Carolina__._- 3, 476 3, 494 +.5 
North Dakota_----- 727 749 +3.0 
eee 23, 064 23, 040 —,] 
Oklahoma..._......-.-- 5, 060 5, 259 +3.9 
OS See 5, 679 5, 631 —.8 
Pennsylvania____._- 24, 571 25, 022 +1.8 
Rhode Island__....--- 4, 330 5, 449 +25.8 
South Carolina--.-_- 2,779 2, 813 +1.2 
South Dakota_-__.-- 315 355 +12.7 
Tennessee... .___-- 3, 896 4, 060 +4.2 
; aa 17, 192 18, 069 +5.1 
Sa 1,475 1,312 —11.1 
Vermont-_.....--- 511 404 —3.3 
Virginia _- bias 3, 461 3, 479 +.5 
Washington --__-_- 8, 439 8, 564 +1.5 
West Virginia-_--. 7, 598 7, 744 +1.9 
i. aa 8, 673 9. 065 Bey 
Wyoming-_...._-- 521 548 +5. 2 
Federal employees 12, 333 14, 111 +14.4 
al 





1 Payments represent cash and medical benefits 
and include insurance losses paid by private insur- 
ance carriers (compiled from the Spectator, The In- 
surance Yearbook, Casualty, Surety and Miscellane- 
ous, 73d annual issue and unpublished data for the 
74th annual issue), net disbursements of State funds 
(from the Spectator and from State reports; estimated 
for some States), and self-insurance payments (esti- 
mated from available State data). Data for calendar 
years, except for Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oregon, West Virginia, and Federal employees, for 
which fiscal years were used. Benefit payments 
made under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act and under the Defense Bases 
Act are included in data for the States in which pay- 
ments are made. 


in the incidence of covered employ- 
ment, frequency and severity of com- 
pensable injuries, maturity of the 
program, and liberality of benefit 
provisions. While expenditures de- 
creased in nine States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, only Utah showed 
a drop of more than 10 percent. In- 
creases of more than 10 percent were 
registered under the program for 
Federal employees and in Rhode 


Island and South Dakota. (Missis- 
sippi, which has no workmen’s com- 
pensation law, is excluded from the 
comparison.) Payments in each of 
six States—California, Illinois, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania—amounted to more than $20 
million, and these six States accounted 
for a little more than half the total 
amount expended in both 1944 and 
1945. 


Table 4.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal 
revenue collection district, January-March 1946 and fiscal year 1945-46 through March ' 


[In thousands] 



















































































January-March 1946 Fiscal year 1945-46 through March 
Internal revenue collection | ; 
district in— Insurance | 7, — Insurance| Unem- 
Total contribu- i en Total contribu- | ployment 
tins ee" | tions? | taxes 3 
ani . eee 
TE nikionakhn _..---------| $384, 638.3 | $250, 743.8 | $133, 894. 5 |$1, 066, 188.0 |$901, 886.2 |$164, 301.9 
Alabama......---- pata pesine 3, ¢ 2, 539.7 | 10, 700.1 | 9, 033.9 | 1, 666. 2 
BOER. cnn cccnccncnuscesesacnes é 554. 2 | 1,958.3 | 1,701.7 | 256. 6 
Arkansas : ‘ . # 988.8 | 3, 700. 0 3, 096. 6 603. 4 
California (2 districts) _........-.-- 31, 4 19, 689. 7 88, 288. 2 74, 960. 5 13, 327.6 
Colorado Sinhascisthanddeanemiane 2, 3: 1, 671.2 6, 184.3 4, 930.5 1, 253. 7 
Connecticut cMekindsnanaahsawan Be 4, 453. 6 21, 002.3 17, 556. 6 3, 445.7 
OO, ae 2, 8 1, 602. 5 9, 302. 3 7, 452.4 1, 9 
aes AE ARAN 3, 2, 679. 6 9,363.4 | 8,030.6 1, 332.9 
Georgia Schein nit demitaiaa 4, 6 3, 353. 1 11, 796.3 10, 213. 4 | 1,! , 
Hawaii 642.9 2, 401.7 2, 040. 7 d 0 
| 
Idaho . ‘. ee ey ee 564. 5 269. 0 2, 001.8 1, 716.7 | 285. 1 
Illinois (2 districts) . .............-. 32, 22, 201.8 10, 790.8 89, 839.0 | 76,012.2| 13,826.8 
DL: « ccntnesGaenne senaahed 7, 6 4, 772.4 2, 829.9 | 19, 518.8 | 16, 487.1 3, 031.6 
Iowa a aa teetidetmbat 3, 3 2, 362. 8 949. 1 8, 287.0 7, 231.3 1, 055. 8 
Kansas. __,-- i ail ala a 2, 1, 465. 4 800. 8 6, 067.9 5, 170. 1 897.8 
0, ae 3, 2, 083. 3 1, 112.0 7, 883.3 6, 671. 4 1, 211.9 
Louisiana udipsineoeilipnies 3, 2, 448. 4 1, 261.0 9, 306. 4 7, 899. 2 1, 407.2 
Maine . 1, 1, 110.1 642.9 4, 483.3 3, 805.9 | 677.4 
Maryland (including Dist. of Col.) 7, 073. 4, 376.7 2, 697. 2 | 17, 784.4 | 14, 845.3 2, 939. 2 
Massachusetts Canes 16, 481.8 10, 621. 4 5, 860. 4 42, 497.6 35, 842. 8 6, 654. 8 
Michigan. .--...- a ee ae 20, 937.8 13, 055. 5 7, 882. 3 68, 037. 1 } 11,1218 
Minnesota. _. 5s ataenapaieliaes ‘ 6, 037.8 4, 016.5 2, 021.3 | 15, 743. 1 2, 315. 1 
Mississippi SAR ASI RS 1, 295. 9 | 905. 0 390.9 | 3 | 429.1 
Missouri (2 districts) --------- : 10, 415.6 6, 901.8 4 | 8 | 4,113.6 
Montana. - -- EN Pe | 570. 4 416.8 3 | ) 168. 3 
Nebraska Side unmie 1, 850. 9 1, 281. 2 .2 4 668. 8 
Nevada é ea eee 367.1 269. 2 ie | 740. 5 | 111.2 
New Hampshire sanSiabalpien 1, 131.3 798. 4 .6 2, 369.3 | 371.3 
New Jersey (2 districts) Fae 13, 209. 6 8, 234. 4 .3 31,628.1 | 6,144.2 
pg. eee : 477.8 3.1 | .1 993.3 | 146.8 
| | | 
New York (6 districts) __......-- 73, 061. 5 49, 463.3 23, 598. 2 209, 528. 2 | 178, 649.9 | 3 
North Carolina Bee een eee 5, 902. 7 3, 842. 1 2, 060. 5 | 14, 350.4 | 12, 047.2 | 8.2 
North Dakota ul echtuoceieerden 335. 5 261.1 74.4 813.0 | 733.0 ® | 
Ohio (4 districts) ——— 24, 8565. 9 15, 767. 2 9, 089. 7 | 71, 006.2 | 59, 907.4 | 8 
Ns a ans hawks 3, 320. 4 2, 287.8 1, 032.6 8, 550. 1 7, 326.8 | .3 
oe ee 3, 513. 6 2, 070. 6 1, 443. 1 9,754.9 | 8, 220.8 | 1 
Pennsylvania (3 districts) ____- 34, 065. 1 21, 937. 6 12, 127.5 99, 715.9 | 83,§ 3 | 40. 7 
Rhode Island Scans 2, 689. 2 1, 691.4 997.9 | 7,068.2 | 5,920.4 8 
South Carolina paniontiite 2, 420. 6 i, 598.3 | 822.3 | 5, 760.4 | 4, 703.5 | 56.9 
South Dakota ne 410. 2 308. 6 101. € 989. 4 | 882.0 | 7 
| | | 
Tennessee pitakinlntcneaeibe .8 3, 057. 0 8 | 11, 563. 1 9,753.6 | 1,809.5 
Texas (2 districts) janie 5.7 6, 731.7 0 | 28. 034. 1 | y .5 529. 7 
Utah SOE ET 3 679.5 & 2,465.6 | 2,116.2] 9.4 
Vermont eee LF 421,3 1.4 | 1,536.0] 1,315.8 | 2 
Virginia _.. . = .0 2, 932. 8 3 | 11, 188.2} 9, 7 | 5 
Washington (including Alaska) 8 3, 3 | 5 17, 228.6 | 14, 728.6 | .0 
West Virginia “ ; ‘ 2 2, 085. 0 2 3 8, 416.1 | 7, 096.9 9.2 
Wisconsin. ..-- PRE SIE | 1 5, 451.5 2, 985. 6 22, 126. 9 18, 701. 5 4 
309. 2 82.3 842.2 729.3 2.8 


PC eh inatandeec hoa nieaein 


226.9 








1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Book- 
keeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury 
Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 
receipts in table 5, which are based on Daily State- 
ment of the U. S. Treasury. Amounts listed in this 
table represent collections made in internal revenue 
collection districts in the respective States and 
covered into Treasury. The amount received by a 
particular district does not necessarily represent 
taxes paid with respect to employment within the 
State in which that district is located. 


2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers 
and employees. 

3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers 
only. Amounts collected under State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws and deposited in State 
unemployment funds not included. 


Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Ac- 
counts. 
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Federal Grants to States 


Although Federal grants to States 
for all purposes have increased con- 
siderably over the years, the $730 mil- 
lion granted in the fiscal year 1944-45 
was less than for any other year since 
the United States entered World War 
II. Grants for social security and re- 
lated health and welfare functions 
amounted to $522 million, including 
$401 million for assistance payments 
and administration, $34 million for 
employment security administration, 
and $86 million for health and wel- 
fare programs. Grants for health 
and welfare programs have increased 
in every year but one since 1936-37, 
when the Social Security Act went into 
operation. Grants for employment 
security administration increased in 
1937-38 and 1938-39, declined in the 
next fiscal year, rose again in 1940-41, 
and have decreased in each succeed- 
ing year. In 1944-45, grants for public 
assistance experienced their first de- 
cline in 8 years. 

Although grants for education and 
public roads in 1944—45 were about the 
same amount—$84 million and $87 
million, respectively—they were vastly 
different 8 years ago. In 1936-37 the 
Federal Government granted $341 
million for public road construction 
and maintenance—25 times the 
amount of Federal aid then given edu- 
cation projects. This ratio decreased 
to 10 times in 1937-38 and has de- 
clined steadily during the war. 

Total grants to States averaged 
$5.40 per capita in the fiscal year 
1944-45 (table 6). Among the States, 
however, the per capita amounts 
varied from $2.08 for the District of 
Columbia * to $14.07 for Nevada. The 
greatest single reason for these ex- 
treme variations lies in the allocation 


1Grants to the Virgin Islands repre- 
sented only $0.72 per capita, grants being 
made only for health and welfare; they 
amounted to $1.52 per capita in Puerto 
Rico, to which no grants were made under 
Social Security Board programs. At re- 
cent hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, both the Chairman of 
the Social Security Board and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Department of In- 
terior urged that Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands be covered under the Fed- 
eral public assistance program. These 
two Territories also do not participate 
under some of the other grant programs 
and draw relatively small amounts under 
the programs now applicable to them. 
See pp. 33-38 in this issue. 


formula used in distributing highway 
grants. Large grants per capita to 
several Western States because of 
their small population, on the one 
hand, and the weight given in the 
allotment formula to such factors as 
area, star route mileage, and the ex- 
tent of public lands, on the other, 
caused highway grants in 1944-45 to 
range from $0.09 per capita in New 
York and the District of Columbia to 
$6.93 in Nevada. Even when the 
variation among States in per capita 
grants is not striking, certain signifi- 
cant differences are apparent. In 
each of the three groups of States dis- 
cussed below, certain States diverge 
materially from the general pattern 
for one reason or another. 

In general, the middle-income 
group of States receive relatively the 
greatest share of Federal aid per 
capita under all programs except em- 
ployment security administration. 
Aggregate grants to the 16 middle-in- 
come States, with per capita income 
ranging from 81 to 97 percent of the 


national average, represented $7.02 
per capita, as compared to $5.40 per 
capita for all States and Territories, 
$5.14 for both the high-income and 
the low-income groups of States, and 
$2.94 for the Territories. A similar 
pattern exists for each of the com- 
ponent programs except employment 
security administration. 

State tax collections, from which 
States finance their share of the cost 
of federally aided functions, tend, 
on the average, to form a larger per- 
centage of income payments in the 
low-income States than in the 
middle-income group, and in the 
middle-income group in comparison 
with the high-income group. Not- 
withstanding their lesser tax effort, 
the high-income States collect more 
dollars per capita than the average for 
the country as a whole; in contrast, 
the greater tax effort of the low-in- 
come States produces considerably 
fewer dollars per capita. 

Grants to States in 1944-45 aver- 
aged 13 percent of State tax collec- 


Table 5.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1943-46 


{In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and | 
survivors insurance | 








rune | Federal rae Taxes on |State unem- 
| insurance a ol carriers | ployment 
| contribu- endtstnn. | and their | contribu- | t 
tions ! | tions? | employees | tions b 
| as 
Fiscal year: | 
1943-44 $1, 292, 122 $445,951 | $267,065 | $1,353, 272 $179, { $121, 518 
1944-45 : 1, 309, 919 486,719 | 285,038 | 1,251, 958 184, 544 131, 993 
10 months ended: | | 
Apri! 1944 sees 977, 634 399, 198 188,754 | 1, 158, 006 164, 57 85, 711 
April 1945 aa 989, 713 440, 107 | 216, 140 1, 078, 986 170, 632 99,7 
April 1946___. 962, 639 483, 126 212, 078 867, 360 167, 97, 670 
} 
1945 
ae iadiomedl 41, 157 1, 465 158, 365 2, 845 359 
May.....- pea z --| 315,615 | 8, 587 167, 88 12, 337 2, 215 
June. 4,591 60, 041 08 1, 575 30, 013 
July Siento 61,501} § 1,478 | 173, 103 2, 998 50 
(ers | 285, 803 &, 209 150, 319 12. 068 1, 369 
September.__--_-- 4,731 | 59, 397 5, 870 1, 748 31, 401 
October — anes 54, 434 | 1, 468 122, 910 2, 551 54 
November al 237, 766 | 8,479 | 106, 116 10, 281 84 
December | 6, 916 58, 525 | 7, 672 770 31, 882 
1946 | 
ae 32, 819 | 5, 061 96, 509 13, 292 76 
February -...--- 199, 548 | 3, 461 | 95, 148 106, 998 856 
March........-- 18, 367 | 64, 561 3, 606 13. 576 31, 083 
April 60, 752 | 21, 690 1, 349 106, 107 3, 014 54 





1 Represents contributions of employees and em- 
ployers in employments covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance 

2 Represents employee and Government contri- 
butions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in July 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and 
interest collected from employers and contributions 
from employees in 4 States, deposited in State clear- 


ing accounts. Data reported by State agencies, 
corrected to May 22, 1946 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act 

5 Represents July contributions of $24.4 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal year 
1945-46 of $246.4 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and of $1.2 million from the District of Colum- 
bia for certain District government employees. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, 
unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 6.—Federal grants to States in relation to income payments and State tax collections, and per capita Federal grants, by State, 
fiscal year 1944-45} 





Total grants to States | 


| 
| 


























Grants under programs admin- 
is tered by Social Secu rity Board 4 











| | Per capita grants 




























































































Aver- | | Grants for social security and 
age per waited program Devel- 
ee, ee en ha Per- | p Per- | capita eaees — — yment 
State (arrayed by px ant| Per- : Per- . , ttt net opmen 
capita income - ~ cent of | © oe Aa | — cent of | “ae og | Bo a All — Em- Educa-| Public | 224 
| thou- og tax thou- —— i tax total | 445 | grants | pay- ploy- | Health | Gon” roads pos nl 
nds) | Pnis2| Collec- | sands) e.. collec- | grants | | Tota} | ments Ban RB. .! of nat- 
tions | | tions? | and i : aig ural re- 
| | | | admin- se re |, SRV sources ® 
| | | istra- tra- ices ‘ 
| tion ® tion 
=" —_a 2 a | ” a I Rh — an al IE Gaia aie - a a a aa 
Potal... I, 849 \s435, 819 | 0.60)........] $5.40] $3. 86 | $2.97 | $0.25} $0.63] $0.62| $0.65| $0.27 
Continental United | | | | 
ee | 722,348} 0.49 13.0 | 435,102 | 0.29} 7.8 5. 45 3. 91 | 3. 02 . 26 . 63 . 62 . 64 27 
High-income group...} 370, 536 . 38 | 24 | 6.7 3.86 | 33 56 8 52 oat 
Connecticut | 6,326] .24] 7.5] 3] 4.1 3. 56 2. 67 | 17 
Nevada __- 1] 1.12] 35.2] .27 8.5 14. 4.60 | 1. 24 
California ----- 64, 833 | 50 | 11.5 - 34 | 7.8 : 5.74 | 20 
New York ae 45, 552 | . 24 | 5.4 15 3. 5 3. 2.83 07 
Washington | 25,334] .83] 16.5 52] 10.4 12 8. 54 | 5 
Delaware.__-_- | 1,578 | -40 | 011.4 -08 | 2.4] 5. 2.33 | . 64 
New Jersey | 11,790 -21] 6.3 -12] 3.7] 2 2.16 | .10 
District of Columbia " 1, 924 | 13} 3.5 06 | 191.7 |} 2. 1.80 | 
Oregon aaleagl és 13,301 | 85 24.6 30 | 8.8 10 4.70 84 
Rhode Island. 3, 311 | 33 | 9.5 | 19 5.5 | 4 3. 22 2 22 
Michigan a 31, 414 | 44 13.0 | 27 8. ( 5 4.15 | 2 
Massachusetts 23, 402 3 14.2 35| 11.4] 5.6 5.03 | 4.13 
Illinois ce 38, 527 38 13.0 29 9.7 | 4.¢ 4.28} 3.42 | 
Maryland 7, 642 31 | 10. 5 | 12 10 4,2 3. 5 1. 96 1. 22 
Ohio ; 34, 901 39] 11.9} 27 | 8.3 5. 4.04 3. 23 
Pennsylvania 36, 289 34 10.9 - 20 6.4 3. 92 2.76 | 2.03 
Indiana -- 16, 667 . 43 | 2. ! 27 8.0 4.§ 3.72 | 2.87 
Montana 5, 544 1.08 | 54 | 1013.9 | 11. 6.83 | 5.68 
Middle-income group.| 154, 949 71 | 18.5 44; 11.4  @ 6.05} 4.15 
Utal 1.29] 28.5 a 12.9 | 45 972 | 12. 6. 89 5. 54 0 1.05 2. 24 
Maine 69 | 19.1 | . of 10.8 56 968 qe 4.87 3. 84 27 76 o% 
Wisconsin 42 8.5 | - 28 5.6 } 66 966 4 3. 60 2.82 | 18 61 49 
Kansas 1 16.4 | 33 5 63 961 5.5 4.18 3. 26 | 16 76 i 
Iowa -59 | 17.0 9, 893 | -44 12.6 | 74 936 5 5. 00 4.25 11 64 38 
Colorado 7 1.32 30.8 10, 460 - 95 22. 1 72 935 12. 9.95 8. 96 15 83 91 
Wyoming_--- 90 | 26.0 854 | 33 | 9.7 3 93 8. § 4.14 3. 02 . 30 82 1. 86 
Idaho 91] 27.8 2, 359 -45| 13.7] 49 930 9. 5. 35 4.18 . 25 91 1.21 
Nebraska 80 34.1 | 4, 883 40 | 1017.2 | 50 920 7.§ 4. 86 | 3. 90 12 . 84 56 
Missouri 64 | 20.3 | 16,414 46 14. 5 | «as 885 6.5 5.17 4. 36 ae . 60 57 
Minnesota 74 16.1 12, 804 | 53 | 11.6 eda 876 te 5.75 4. 89 oal . 65 . 63 
North Dakota 94 | 24.1 2, 041 41 | 10.5 43 | 872 8. 4. 68 | 3. 72 » 15 81 97 
Vermont... 61 | 14.6 840 28 6.6 | 44 863 6. 3.64] 2.34 36 94 1, 21 
Arizona 1.11 23. 5 2, 937 54 11.4 . 48 | 833 9. 5.45 | 4.38 22 85 1. 22 
Florida 73} 1919.6] 8,115] .37] 99] 57] 828] 6. 4.16 | 3.24 18 73 90 
South Dakota. RQ 22.8 | 2, 266 | - 48 | 12.2 - & | 817 &: 4. 84 | 3. 93 | 3 78 72 
Low-income group 69 16.8 715 | 36 - 52 | 5 3. 37 2. 49 16 72 64 
Virginia 9, 524 . 36 12.8 26 814 2.98] 1.36 .6 | 16 9 5 78 32 
New Hampshire 2, 84 on 018.8 50 804 6. 22 3.83 | 2.76 39 68 93 9 56 
Texas $2, 651 70 21.4 69 | 791 6. 20 4.90} 4.10 15 65 5 50 27 
Oklahoma 23, 289 1.33 27.3 | 75 | 720 | 11.28 9. 29 8.30 | 16 s4 68 . 89 42 
West Virginia 801 65 13.6 - 45 | 692 5.13 | 3.03 2.06 | 23 73 83 . 88 . 39 
Louisiana __- 16,658} .86] 13.9 . 52 | 678 | 6.57] 4.07] 3.24 .18 65 68 | 1.48 . 34 
New Mexico 4,192 1. 06 17.3 | 42 660 7. 88 4. 48 3. 09 24 1.15 89 1.85 - 66 
Tennessee 15, 768 72 921.0 | -43 645 5. 49 2.97 | 2. 20 | 17 61 62 1. 54 . 36 
Georgia 13, 230 57 | 17.4 | 144] 624] 4.10] 249] 1.61] .18] 70 58 65 39 
North Carolina 11, 344 17 | 08.7] .37 | 606 3. 21 1.99 1.05 14 | 81 51 31 | . 39 
Kentucky 11, 247 17.2 | 45 | 589 4. 28 2.68 | 1.79 | 14 | 74 . 57 64 . 39 
Alabama 10, 801 . 58 14.4 | -40 | 579 3.83 | 2.21] 1.41 13 68 75 . 46 | 40 
South Carolina. - 8, 094 66 | 1015.1 | 32 | 560 4. 21 2.24) 1.3 14 | 89 58 91 | 48 
Arkansas 8, 974 84 18.2 50 522 5.05 3. 2 18 | 77 77 - 45 | 55 
Mississippi_---. 9, 438 .82| 15.6 37 | 468 4, 34 2. 4 11 81 95 44 52 
Territories and pos- | | | | 
sessions... .-| 7,501 of __| i 2. so} .76| .46| 1.14 35 
Alaska tenbwans 715 | jan -43 | (12) J 83 3.05 | . 67 1.60 
Hawaii 3, 706 Spaaes) anal ; "11) (2) 1 28 68 | 1.27 | 97 .61 
Puerto Rico ; x 3, 062 ood ee a Oa es } (12) 69 .29 . 30 . 24 
Virgin Islands 18 salsa» aan on|----ne--| } (2) 72 . 

















1 Per capita figures based on estimated population as of July 1, 1944, except that 
population figures for the Territories and possessions are the latest available from 
the Statistical Abstract for 1944-45, p. 8. Per capita grants based on data from 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1945, table 103, and other Treasury reports. 

2 Based on income payments from Survey of Current Rusiness, August 1945, 
p. 13. No figures are available for Territories and possessions. 

3 Based on tax collections from Bureau of the Census, State Finances, 1945. No 
figures are available in that study for Territories and possessions. 

4 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, unemploy- 
ment compensation administration. 

§ Computed from data in Survey of Current Business, August 1945, p. 13. 

6 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind under the 
Social Security Act. 


7 Maternal and child health and welfare services under Social Security Act; 
public health services; vocational rehabilitation; venereal disease control; State 
and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers and sailors; and emergency maternity 
and infant care. 

§ Education of the blind, agricultural and mechanic arts colleges, State marine 
schools, vocational education, defense training, and agricultural extension services 
of land-grant colleges for improving supply and distribution of farm labor. 

* Forestry, wild-life restoration, agricultural experiment stations, and agricul- 
tural extension work. 

10 Based on 1943-44 collections; 1944-45 data not available. 

1! Excludes annual lump-sum payment by Federal Government to defray part 
of local —— for use of District as seat of Government. 

12 Not available. 
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Social Security 





tions. In relation to State income, 
however, grants are only 10.4 percent 
of tax collections in the high-income 
States, but they amount to 18.5 per- 
cent for the middle-income and 16.8 
percent for the low-income States. 
Moreover, State tax revenues bear a 
larger ratio to income payments 
among the low-income group than in 


the others. Federal aid to low-in- 
come States therefore does not seem 
to bear an equitable relationship to 
their tax effort. 

For the Nation as a whole, grants 
made under Social Security Board 
programs for assistance payments and 
administration and for employment 
security administration make up 


about 60 percent of all grants. In the 
low-income States, however, social 
security grants average only 52 per- 
cent of total grants. Furthermore, 
although grants for these programs— 
significant in areas of greatest eco- 
nomic want—are a _larger-than- 
average proportion of income pay- 
ments and State tax collections for 


Table 7.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through March of fiscal 


years 1944-45 and 1945-46 


[In thousands] 























Fiscal year 1945-46 through Mareh 
Fiscal year | Federal Security Agency—Social Security Department of Labor—Children’s 
" “4h Board Bureau 
1944-45 
. through en ee wee wee eens ee 
_— March, Total grants | Unemploy- 
total grants Aid to de- | ment com-| Maternal | services for| C1 l 
-age 4 i he “hi . ICES | oe i 
| 2kccaze, | ‘pendent | Atothe | Gensation | 24.chd | "crippied 
on children adminis- | uth | children ice 
| | tration | Gerace 










































| j 
Total, all participating States 1 $351, 593.8 2 $386, 588.7 | $284, 046. 5 $45,949.2 | $8,073.9 | $39,979.6 |  $4,189.1 $3, 189. 0 $1, 036. 6 
a ee SE cee 3, 752. 6 85. 4 .2 | 719. 4 | 63.9 480.7 112.8 77.6 2.8 
Alaska 294.1 | 8] 5 17.7 (3) 77.0 47.0 24.8 10.8 
Arizona. -. 2, 313. 2 | . 2 3. 2 283.3 | 84.4 163.7 46.1 35. 8 8.7 
ESE Ses 3, 641.8 .3 4 504.6 | 107.7 310.8 65.1 64.0 33. 7 
California. ._. 33, 983. 8 , 538. 6 3.1 1, 336. 0 1, 032. 8 4, 476.5 143.4 29. 2 39. 9 
Colorado 7, 974. 2 7, 925. 2 8. 2 598.7 | 84.8 152.8 62.0 54.1 14.7 
Connecticut 2, 702. 6 3, 351.3 3.7 381.0 21.3 709. 5 51.9 59.8 14.1 
Delaware __-_..-- 326.0 | 336.7 Lg 60. 6 2.9 129. 6 21.3 12.1 11.4 
District of Columbia 935.1 | 855. 3 5. 8 155. 4 31.4 218.1 46.1 40.7 7.8 
Florida tess 6, 828. 6 | 8, 507.2 5 1, 103. 6 361.8 345. 8 94.2 58. 2 22.2 
| | 
Georgia. ...... 5, 228. 7 5, 612. 4 4, 066. 3 544. 4 160. 4 | 564.8 | 130. 1 100. 5 45.9 
Hawaii 484. 6 492. 4 213.4 144. 4 11.5 57.6 23. 5 31.5 10. 5 
ie 1, 898.3 1, 825. 1 1, 394.0 | 208.1 | 30. 4 110.6 54.3 22.7 5.0 
Illinois_..... 23, 810. 6 26, O87. 1 18, 822.3 | 3, 535.8 | 784. 4 2, 694.6 114. 5 115.0 20. 5 
Indiana. ...... 8, 930.7 | 9, 762. 0 7, 318. 6 1, 046.3 303. 9 939.8 83. 4 47.1 22. 8 
Iowa 7, 588. 7 7, 925.3 6, 892. 2 457.4 195. 5 186. 0 45.0 124. 0 25.3 
Kansas 4, 819. 2 | 5, O83. 1 3, 861.9 529.0 162. 0 448.4 49. 5 25.3 7.0 
Kentucky 4, 575.1 3, 626.7 2, 380.9 493. 0 100. 4 356.7 148.3 126. 4 20.9 
Louisiana 7, 057.8 | 6, 298. 7 3, 892. 6 1, 444. 6 169. 1 608. 5 103. 5 61.4 19.0 
Maine. ....... 2, 553. 8 | 2, 797.0 2,115.4 269. 4 119.3 215.3 36.1 21. € 20. 0 
Maryland 2, 758.6 | 3, 117.7 1, 652. 4 636. 2 68.8 93.1 40. € 20.8 
Massachusetts 15, 358. 2 | 16, 740. 4 13, 626. 2 1, 348.6 | 188. 2 | 1,; 110.4 73 14.4 
ie RA SATE Ts TAIT ee 15, 940. 1 19, 611.7 14, 276.1 2, 075.6 230.7 2, 98. 3 131.8 6. 8 
Minnesota... ‘ 10, 132. 2 | 9, 274.1 7, 673.5 816. 2 159. 3 65.8 8! 2.7 
Mississippi 3, 058. 0 2, 970. 4 2, 031.9 381.0 157.3 70.7 80. 2 37 
Missouri 13, 620.3 | 16, 941.3 13, 676. 5 2, 266. 5 () 797.8 96.8 76. € 27.2 
Montanta 2, 264.1 | 2, 042. 4 1, 588. 4 223. 0 59.5 116.9 36. 4 17.4 7 
Nebraska. - 3, 770.9 | 4, 165.8 3, 488.9 372.5 64.3 22.6 34.3 71.9 1.4 
Nevada. -. 479. 5 | 510. 1 375. 4 () @) 105.7 17.9 3.9 7.2 
New Hampshire 1, 143.1 1, 264. 0 879.7 126.6 37.0 | 169. 9 24.7 15.7 10. 4 
New Jersey... 5, 533. 8 520. 4 81.5 | 1,911.5 71.5 46. 2 1.5 
New Mexico 1, 515.1 423.2 | 33.8 | 96. 2 66.0 24 9 
 . a_i Eee 29, 433. 1 4, 843. 7 599. 2 6, 305. 0 222. 1 129. 0 5 
North Carolina 3, 896. 6 822. 6 281.1 477.5 110.4 94. 5 9.6 
North Dakota 1, 587.4 | 235. 4 | 16.9 62.6 27.6 37.8 12.9 
Ohio St 23, 081. 1 1, 577.4 | 492.3 2, 854. 0 177.1 65.3 24.2 
Oklahoma 17, 210.1 2, 724.8 325.6 | 321. 2 55. 7 65 23. 6 
Oregon 4, 674.9 248. 2 | 71.8 508. 5 35.3 24.1 11.3 
Pennsylvania | 20, 945. 5 5, 088. 8 (3) | 2, 783. 6 253. 8 162. 4 50. 0 
Puerto Rico 77.2 (3) (3) () 215.7 43.9 17.6 
| | 
Rhode Island 1,940.9 | 1, 252.3 | 291. 5 | 16.1 1 | 22.0 73.1 9.7 
South Carolina 2, 857. 2 1, 808. 4 490. 4 | 111.7 5 120.8 73.0 6.5 
South Dakota } 1,850.1 | 1, 484. 4 219.8 | 24.8 ‘3 24. 1 37.5 4 
Tennessee | 5, 346.8 | 2, 896. 9 1, 627. 5 | 145.8 5 | 74.7 39.9 
Texas. 22, 894.3 | 1, 144.1 | 626.7] 1, 3 | 203. 0 103. 2 6.1 
Utah 2, 863. 0 354.8 22.5 | s 22. 5 39. 6 
Vermont 918.3 | 98. 0 28.1 | 6 | 46.3 23. 4 8.1 
Virginia 66.3 | ; 517.1 89.8 5.3 | 115.7 90.9 { 
Washington 11,672.6 | 9,955.7 | 583.8 104.8 | 4.4 | 46.0 66. 1 21.7 
West Virginia 3, 025.3 1,423.3 | 1,017.4 69.8 | 8 | §2.2 37. 2 6.6 
Wisconsin 8,510.8 | 6,586.4 | 983. 5 219.7 ~ 84. 2 69. 4 23.9 
_i‘“ eee 741.8 | 550.7 | 57.8 | 19.1 | ‘2 16.1 | 18.2 8.8 
1 Includes $8,364,600 for public health work to Public Health Service under 3 No plan approved by Social Security Board. 
title VI of the Social Security Act; beginning July 1945, such grants have been . . . . _ . 
Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department, Bureau 


made under the Public Health Service Act of July 1944. 


2 Includes $124,665 to California for public health work, granted in August 


1945 but charged to the appropriation for the preceding fiscal year. 


of Accounts. 
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Table 8.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-46 


[In thousands] 





Period 


Cumulative, January 1936-April 


1946... 
Fiscal year: 
1943-44_.___- ‘ 
1944-45_._._.__- 
10 months ended: 
April 1944 
April 1945 
April 1946 


1945 
April 
May...- 
June._..- 
July 
August , 
September 
October ‘ 
November 
December 


1946 
January 
February 
March 
, 


| 
Total | 
assets 
atend of | 
period | 
| 


$7, 352, 437 


5, 878, 778 | 
7 258 | 


7, 315, 25 


5, 508, 478 
6, 956, 109 





ANNANANNNANNIO 








“I~d-I3 


| $ 


Net total 
Govern- 


| Securities 
acquired ! 


7, 298, 184 


of U.S. 


ment 





1, 503, 000 
1, 437, 173 





1, 127, 000 
1, 066, 000 
—8, 990 


25, 000 
283, 000 





— 20, 000 
—90, 000 

65, 000 
—39, 990 


—50, 000 


— 80, 000 
—80, 000 


Unex- 


State accounts 


Railroad unemployment insurance 
account 





| 
pended | 
balance | 
| 


at end of 


period 


8 
8, 0 


20, 109 
54, 253 


20, 109 
7, 959 
8, 084 

30, 653 


| 
| 
| 
14, 478 
| 
| 





29, 208 


39, 733 
60, 735 
47,779 
54, 253 








Deposits 


$9, 341, 558 


1, 349, 307 
1, 256, 003 
1, 051, 657 

972, 665 


801, 214 








113, 140 


| 

| 
41, 101 
55, 960 


88, 526 
| 69, 557 
| 
| 








| 
aed, 6, 137 | 6, 354, 135 | 
52k 7, 280 6, 622, 933 
57, 180 8,296 | 6,679, 109 
a ptt a1 208 | 6, 726, 955 
a tieiekn ‘ 21, 593 
3, 494 55, 040 | 
37 107, 224 | 
| 141 | 108, 283 | 
4, 341 111,228 | 6,832, 935 
| 
| | 
57, 042 134,146 | 6,788, 831 
15 135,621 | 6,810, 616 
3, 705 130, 100 6, 692, 001 
110, 207 | 6,621, 608 


383 


60, 000 
70, 492 
48, 784 


54, 916 


69, 557 | 


5, 380, 403 
6, 679, 108 


| = | Balance 
Interest | With- 
nares Fiblnn at end of 
credited | drawals? period 
| | 
| $537,040 | $3, 257,145 | $6, 621, 608 
| 


5, 046, 543 
6, 354, 135 
6, 621, 608 





Deposits 


Interest | 
credited | 


Benefit | Balance 
pay- | at end of 
ments | period ?3 





| $590,376 | $40,895 
| 





109, 375 8, 001 
118, 794 10, 502 
77,149 | 3,722 
89, 789 5,171 
87,903 | 6,847 
| 
eee 
ee 
| 26,888] 5,330 
| |} eae 
> 5 ae 
28, 261 | 327 | 
49 | 41 | 
760 | 13 | 
28, 694 412 | 
= 
67 5, 644 | 
782 1 | 
27, 964 368 | 
49 | 40 


$54, 603 | $730, 829 
| 

591 | 498,375 
785 | 636,150 
526 | 461,935 
624 | 601,974 
9, 984 730, 829 
85 | 601,974 
65 604, 026 

96 636, 148 

41 645, 870 

41 647, 061 
100 675, 582 
216 675, 528 
388 675, 957 
608 | 704,455 


709, 086 
708, 302 
733, 961 
730, 829 











1 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 


redeemed. 


2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $106,668,000. 


3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration fund 
amounting to $47,649,000. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 9.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-46 
























































{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
| rf » | Net ¢ = - i . 

Period Transfers Re imburse | Net total of Cash with Credit of bam) i 
and appro- Interest Benefit oe 7 disbursing fund ac- Total assets 
end pad ances : ae adminis- ernment pe paper ig 9 at end of 
priations to received? | payments? | trative | securities officer at , count at period 

Ss 1d 1 | a s n a ~~ riod 
trust fund | | expenses 4 | acquired 5 | end of period | end of perio« 
Cumulative, January 1937—April 1946 $7, 983, 936 | $569, 864 $1, 041, 929 | $182, 665 $7, 219, 424 $47, 925 $61, 857 $7, 329, 206 
Fiscal year: | | | 
1943-44 | 1, 292, 122 | 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 1, 172, 036 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 
1944-45 | 1, 309, 919 123, 854 239, 834 | 26, 950 | 1, 137, 411 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
10 months ended: | | 
April 1944 977, 634 | 3, 349 150, 300 | 25, 758 775, 036 23, 977 37, 374 | 
April 1945 | 989, 713 18, 859 194, 632 | 22, 210 | 744, 964 | 33, 427 | 50, 860 
April 1946 | 962, 722 41, 351 258, 443 | 29, 722 673, 143 $7, 925 61, 857 
1945 
April A = 8 | ae 50, 860 6, 238, 121 
May 315,615 |__.___- 2 4 : 341, 115 6, 528, 518 
June 4, 591 | 104, 995 2, 392, 447 2 | 6, 613, 381 
July G1, Mi |i....-. 2, ¢ rae 6, 649, 267 
August ia 285, 803 | . 2, inthetoiee 6, 909, 706 
September--- 4,731 | 9, 242 2, 476 273, 000 | ,351 | 6, 897, 706 
October 54,434 |....___. 2, 838 | 65, 974 | 6, 923, 938 
November 237, 766 | 99 2, 838 —15, 000 | 288, 020 | 7, 134, 883 
December 6, 916 | 7, 371 2, 838 250, 490 | 21, 362 | 7, 120, 655 
104 | | 
re 32, 819 | 15, 371 27, 953 3, 309 —10, 347 44, 884 7, 137, 583 
February -........ 199, 548 |....._- ian 27, 707 | : 46, 153 i | 7, 306, 114 
March 18, 367 9, 242 28, 589 3, 309 180, 000 46, 509 30, 893 7, 301, 825 
Me eniatudnnnses 60, 752 | 26 29, 545 3, 853 —5, 000 47,925 61, 857 } 7, 329, 206 











1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 


the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 
2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 


redeemed, in month of redemption. 


3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
4 Figure for fiscal year 1944-45 includes bookkeeping adjustments for expendi- 


tures for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44; annual figures in table do not, 


therefore, reflect actual outlays. _ os 
5 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 


redeemed. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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States in the low-income group, they 
represent the smallest dollar amount 
per capita. Ten of the 15 poorest 
States receive per capita grants which 
are well below the national per capita 
figure, yet these States have a greater- 
than-average proportion of needy 
people who require assistance. 

The probability that Federal 
grants-in-aid will increase in import- 
ance in the next few years is indicated 
by the postwar highway and airport 
construction programs, the new school 
lunch act, and pending legislation for 
Federal aid to education and ex- 
panded health and welfare functions. 
As grants to States take on greater 
fiscal significance, it would seem more 
equitable and more important to em- 
ploy methods of allocation and 
matching requirements which relate 
Federal aids more closely to each 
State’s need for the functions and its 
ability to finance its share of the vari- 
ous programs. 


State tax collections 


Grot 
iii As percent 





of income | Per capita 
payments 
High-income group 3.6 $49.19 
Middle-income group 3.8 37. 92 
Low-income group 4.1 30. 49 


Table 10.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under programs administered by 
the Social Security Board, by specified period, 1944-46 


[In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1944-45 | Fiscal 
Item | o- , 
Expenditures , Ex 
—— all through App he. — 
| ions * | April tlons « as 
lle EE A TES a ee $709, 659 £588, 004 $824 )s 
Administrative expenses. ..................--- 25, 611 25, 828 24 760 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security | | 
Board 4 . iain 25, 446 19, 632 | 24,8 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the | 
Census 7 | 165 92 1 R 
Department of the Treasury 5 ( 6, 106 
Grants to States................. 444, 214 367, 544 198, 042 432, 405 
Old-age assistance me a ] { 282, 592 f 22, 728 
Aid to dependent children_.............-- 409, 800 |< 44, 848 441, 00 52, 458 
Aid to the blind ane 8, 662 || l 220 
Unemployment compensation administra- | | | 
i ietntadtcnnisdhonsonad acai } 7 34, 44 31, 442 57, 042 17, 998 
| | 
| | 
Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insur- | 
ance a ss | 259, 834 | 194, 632 § 301, 000 





1 Excludes war emergency programs. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. Includes for 1945-46 ad- 
ditional appropriations provided in First Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1946, approved Dec. 28. 1945, and 
in Second Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1946, approved Mar. 28, 1946. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treas- 
ury. Includes expenditures from unexpended bal- 
ance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and some miscellaneous items; excludes 
other miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made 
from Federal Security Agency appropriations. 
Includes amounts expended by the Board in ad- 
ministering old-age and survivors insurance, re- 
imbursed from old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund to general fund of Treasury. 


5 Represents amounts expended by asury ir 
administering title II of the Social Security Act 
and the Federal Insurance Contributions A in 
bursed from old-age and survivors insurar trust 
fund to general fund of Treasury. 

6 Not available because not s 
priations for other purposes. 


ted f. npre 
parated I ippro- 







7 Includes $4,417,892 tran Ww Man- 
power Commission as reimb f pendi- 
tures for employment office f 

§ Represents actual payn 4-45 


from old-age and survivors insurance tru ind 
’ Represents estimated expenditure 

1945-46 budget. 

urce: Federal appropriation 

*t (appropriations); Daily State 

. Treasury (expenditures 












Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security® 


Social Security Board 


BurREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Unemployment Insurance Abstract; 
Program Statistics and Legal Pro- 
visions, 1937-45. Washington: The 
Bureau, 1946. 78 pp. Processed. 
(Supplement to Employment Se- 
curity Activities, Vol. 2, Jan. 1946.) 
Data, in tabular form, on coverage, 

eligibility, amount and duration of 

benefits, disqualification, financing, 
and significant legal provisions. Free 
distribution; apply to the Bureau of 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to 
the Social Security Board or the Federal 
Security Agency. Federal publications 
for which prices are listed should be or- 
dered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Employment Security, Social Security 
Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 

Bo.rivia. CaJA DE SEGURO y AHORRO 
OBRERO. Memoria, 1943-1945. La 
Paz: 1945. 126 pp., plus tables and 
charts. 

FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERA- 
TIVE UNION OF AMERICA. National 
FU Program for 1946. Denver: 
The Union, 1946. 4 pp. 


The program adopted at the annual 
convention of the Farmers Union in 
March 1946 includes recommenda- 
tions favoring extension of social se- 
curity to all farm people and adop- 
tion of a national prepayment medi- 
cal care program. 


Groves, Harotp M. Postwar Taza- 
tion and Economic Progress. New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


1946. 432 pp. (Committee 
Economic Development, Re- 
Research Stud- 


Inc., 
for 
search Committee. 


ies Series B, No.1.) $4.50. 
A study of Federal, State, and local 
taxation and the larger issues of fiscal 


policy which was undertaken “to de- 
velop recommendations for 
war tax system patterned genuinely 
in the public interest.” Considers 
briefly social security taxation. 


post- 


HARRISON, SHELBY M., AND ANDREWS, 
E. EMERSON. American Founda- 


tions for Social Welfare. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1946. 249 pp. $2. 


Discusses history, organization, fi- 
nances, fields of operation, and fut 
of private foundations. Includes a 
descriptive directory of 505 founda- 
tions. 


“The Twenty-Seventh Session of the 
International Labour Conference; 


Paris, October-November, 1945.” 
International Labour Review, Mon- 


treal, Vol. 53, Jan.—Feb. 1946, pp. 5- 
38. 50 cents. 














Bulletin, June 1946 
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WILLIAMSON, W. R. “Budgeting for 
Social Security.” Journal of Ge- 
rontology, Springfield, Ill., Vol. 1, 
Jan. 1946, pp. 60-71. $1.50. 

Social budgeting is designed to pro- 
vide over-all basic protection against 
jobless old age, long-term disability, 
dependency of family survivors, and 
unemployment and temporary disa- 
bility. 

Wootton, Barsara. Freedom Under 
Planning. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1945. 180 
pp. $2. 

Defines planning “as the conscious 
and deliberate choice of economic pri- 
orities by some public authority” and 
analyzes its impact on the different 
kinds of freedom—civil, cultural, po- 
litical, and economic. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION. 
Resolutions Adopted at 27th Annual 
Convention . . . December 20, 1945. 
Chicago: The Federation, 1945. 
24 pp. 

Recommends extension of old-age 
and survivors insurance to agricul- 
tural workers. 


CLouGH, SHEPARD B. A Century of 
American Life Insurance; A History 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, 1843-1943. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1946. 402 pp. $4.50. 


Journal of Gerontology. Published by 
the Gerontology Society, Inc., 
Springfield, ll., Vol. 1., Jan. 1946. 
$6 a year; nontechnical supplement, 
available separately, $3 a year. 

A new quarterly dealing with “the 
problems of aging from the fields of 
natural and social science and the 
humanities .. .” In addition to the 
article by W. R. Williamson listed 
here, the first issue includes Geron- 
tology, by Lawrence K. Frank, and the 
Hodson Community Center, by Dora 
Fuchs and Harry Levine. The non- 
technical supplement presents the 
same articles, condensed and popular- 
ized. 


Employment Security 


“A Nation-Wide Employment Serv- 
ice.” State Government, Chicago, 
Vol. 19, Apr. 1946, pp. 115-119. 35 
cents. 

Contends that the public employ- 
ment service can most effectively be 
established on the basis of Federal- 
State-local cooperation. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


AND INDUSTRY. BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 


MENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION. Trends of Employment and 
Wages in the Covered Industries of 


Pennsylvania, 1940-1944. Harris- 
burg: 1946. 27 pp. Processed. 
(Statistical Information Bulletin 
No. 52.) 


RATHBONE, A. D., IV. “It Pays to Be 
Idle.” Liberty, New York, Vol. 23, 
Apr. 27, 1946, pp. 17 ff. 10 cents. 
Cites examples of workers pre- 

ferring unemployment insurance to 

jobs. 


YounG, MICHAEL, and PRAGER, THEO- 
por. There’s Work for All. Lon- 
don: Nicholson & Watson, 1945. 
127 pp. 5s. 

A short popularly written presenta- 
tion of the causes of unemployment; 
the remedy proposed is to extend pub- 
lic investment and redistribute in- 
come. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Public Welfare Direc- 
tory, 1946. Howard L. Russell, Edi- 
tor. Chicago: The Association, 
1946. 297 pp. $1.50. 

Federal, State, and county agencies 
and local public assistance agencies in 
cities of more than 20,000 in the 
United States and more than 10,000 
in Canada. 


IRWIN, Rosert B. “Amendments to 
Social Security Act Endanger Wel- 
fare of the Blind.” Outlook for the 
Blind, New York, Vol. 40, Apr. 1946, 
pp. 109-111. 15 cents. 

The Executive Director of the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
opposes the proposals that adminis- 
tration and supervision of aid to the 
blind be placed under the general as- 
sistance program. Outlines recom- 
mendations for amendments to title X 
of the Social Security Act to meet 
more nearly the special requirements 
of the blind. 


Koos, Eart Lomon Families in 
Trouble. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1946. 134 pp. $2.25. 


Presents the results of a study of 
low-income urban families to discover 
the nature and effect of their 
“troubles” and where these people 
went for advice. 


Kowuns, Ear M., and REED, BERNICE L. 
“County Participation in Policy 
Formulation in Colorado.” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 4, Apr. 1946, 
pp. 80-82. 50 cents. 

The organization of the State Wel- 


fare Department and provision for 
county participation. 


LANSDALE, Rospert T., and HIppPLe, 
Byron T., Jr. “Integration of Social 
Welfare Services—State Organiza- 
tion.” Social Service Review, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 20, Mar. 1946, pp. 1-10. 
$1.25. 

A survey of the structure and or- 
ganization of the New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. 


OSTERTAG, HAROLD C. “New York Re- 
vises and Simplifies Its Public Wel- 
fare System.” Social Service Re- 
view, Chicago, Vol. 20, Mar. 1946, 
pp. 11-17. $1.25. 

Comments on the work of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Public Welfare and 
Relief in developing a plan for in- 
tegrated local administration of social 
welfare programs. 


Social Service Digest. San Diego, Vol. 
1, May 1946. $3 a year. 
The first issue of a monthly digest 
of social work literature. 


Story, CHARLES F. “Appeals in Old 
Age Assistance in a Middle Western 
State Involving Questions of Prop- 
erty.” Social Service Review, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 20, Mar. 1946, pp. 55-70. 
$1.25. 

A review of cases in which questions 
involving property were the basis of 
appeal. 

“Ten Years of Public Welfare in Indi- 
ana.” Public Welfare in Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Vol. 56, Mar. 1946, 
entire issue. 


THIGPEN, HELEN S. “What Adequate 
Grants Can Mean.” Alabama So- 
cial Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 11, 
Apr. 1946, pp. 6-7. 

The effect of larger payments to 
recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
dren in Alabama. 


Wess, J. Ltoyp. “The Welfare Pro- 
gram of the Relocation Centers.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
20, Mar. 1946, pp. 71-85. $1.25. 


Woop, MartTHA, and EMERY, MARGARET 
A. “Foundations Laid for Broad 
State Child Welfare Programs.” 
The Child, Washington, Vol. 10, 
Apr. 1946, pp. 158-161. 

A survey of progress since the So- 
cial Security Act went into effect. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION. Buvu- 
REAU OF PUBLIC RELATIONS. Blue- 
print for Dental Health. Chicago: 
The Association, 1946. 6 pp. 
Opposes the Wagner-Murray-Din- 

gell health bill and proposes instead 

a program for expanded research, ex- 

panded dental health education, and 

expanded dental care. 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND 
Hospirats. Hospital Service in the 
United States, 1946. Chicago: The 
Association, 1946. pp. 1073-1165. 
(Reprinted from the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. Vol. 
130, Apr. 20, 1946.) 

Alphabetical list of registered hos- 
pitals for each State, giving type of 
hospital, ownership or control, num- 
ber of beds and admissions, and aver- 
age census. 

Bicce, Georce E. “Social Security 
and the Dental Profession.” Dental 
Survey, Minneapolis, Vol. 22, Mar. 
1946, pp. 494-499; Apr. 1946, pp. 
695-700. 

Considers the need for health in- 
Surance, including dental care, and 
explains methods of financing and 
paying the doctors in a health in- 
surance system. 

“For the Nation’s Health.” Economic 
Outlook (CIO), Washington, Vol. 7, 
Apr. 1946, entire issue. 

The need for a national health in- 
surance program and a brief explana- 
tion of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
health bill. 

GOLDMANN, Franz. “The Right to 
Medical Care.” Social Service Re- 
view, Chicago, Vol. 20, Mar. 1946, 
pp. 18-28. $1.25. 

A summary of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell health bill is followed by an 
analysis of the basic issues in health 
insurance and of the arguments most 
frequently heard against it. 


GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 
National Health Service Bill. Sum- 
mary of the Proposed New Service. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1946. 18 pp. (Cmd. 6761) 3d. 
Outlines the organization and ad- 

ministration of the comprehensive 
health services to be available to 
everyone in England and Wales. 
These will include hospital and spe- 
cialist services, health center and 
general practitioner services, supple- 
mentary services, and provision of 
drugs, medicines, and various appli- 
ances. 

Mayo, Setz C. Distribution of Den- 
tists in North Carolina. Raleigh: 
North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, 1946. 19 pp. 
Processed. 

Mott, FREDERICK D. “A Public Health 
Program for Rural Areas.” Public 
Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 
61, Apr. 26, 1946, pp. 589-598. 10 
cents. 

Discusses present inadequacies in 
rural health care and urges the en- 
actment of a compulsory health in- 
surance program. 

OpPIceE, HAROLD W. “Past, Present, 
and Proposed Federal Health Legis- 
lation.” Journal of the American 
Dental Association, Chicago, Vol. 33, 
May 1, 1946, pp. 609-619. 50 cents. 

Pink, LovisH. A Health Plan for the 
State of New York. New York: 
Associated Hospital Service of New 
York, 1945. 19 pp. 


A memorandum prepared for the 
New York State Commission on Med- 
ical Care which considers the essen- 
tials of an adequate medical care pro- 
gram. Advocates the extension of 
public health facilities, establishment 
of clinics, and group hospitalization, 
rather than compulsory health insur- 
ance. 

“The Press, the Minister, and the 
Bill.” British Medical Journal, 
London, No. 4450, Apr. 20, 1946, pp. 
612-613. Is. 6d. 


The position of the British Medical 
Association on the health service bill. 


QUATTLEBAUM, CHARLES A. Medical 
and Surgical Activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. Washington: 
The Library of Congress, Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, 1945. 177 
pp. Processed. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlets No. 38.) 

History, organization, functions, 
and personnel of the principal agen- 
cies. 

RICHARDSON, J. T. The Origin and 
Development of Group Hospitaliza- 
tion in the United States, 1890-1940. 
Columbia: University of Missouri, 
1945. 101 pp. (University of Mis- 
souri Studies No. 3.) $1.25. 

Traces the development of the Blue 
Cross group hospitalization plan, 
showing its origin, legal basis, and 
administration and touching on the 
attitude of professional groups toward 
the program. 





(Continued from page 10) 
ularly by returning veterans, and by 
the often-reported preferences of em- 
ployers for men and younger workers. 
Thus, the placements of women by the 
USES since the Japanese surrender 
generally have declined dispropor- 
tionately to those of men, except in a 
few industries and the service trades 


which normally employ large propor- 
tions of women. Moreover, while the 
total employment of men is estimated 
to have increased by nearly 3.8 mil- 
lion between mid-July 1945 and mid- 
April 1946, that of women is estimated 
to have declined by nearly 3.5 million. 

Under these conditions, women may 
be expected to file relatively large 


numbers of compensable claims, par- 
ticularly in centers where woman- 
employing industries mushroomed 
and where wartime skills have become 
obsolete, until economic and other 
pressures induce more women to 
withdraw from the labor force or to 
move to places where other work op- 
portunities exist. 





(Continued from page 22) 

It is abundantly clear that what- 
ever is to be done to rectify this grow- 
ing social ill must be done by the com- 
munity itself. First must come not 
only public realization of the number 
of persons affected, the extent and de- 
gree of their requirements, and the 
significant lack of resources to meet 
the increasing needs, but also knowl- 


edge of what it means for the future 
of the country if a large segment of its 
population is to continue to be im- 
properly cared for at the expense of 
their own usefulness and also of other 
persons whose restoration to a pro- 
ductive life they may be blocking 
through monopolizing common facil- 
ities. 

Guided by this information and 


knowledge, the community should be 
ready to take informed action. It 
should recognize that chronic illness 
may bring disaster to any family at 
any time. It must accept as a pri- 
mary responsibility the need to mini- 
mize that disaster insofar as the crea- 
tion and maintenance of facilities for 
adequate care may contribute toward 
that end. 
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